




















Mrs. EMMA> WILLARD. 


Mrs. Emma WILLARD, whose portrait, taken in advanced 
years, we give on this page, was born in the town of Berlin, 
Connecticut, February 23, 1787. Her family, of Puritan 
stock, were among the earliest settlers in Connecticut. Her 
father was Samvet Hart, a man of prominence in his day, 
both in Church and State, of extensive reading and informa 
tion, and liberal views in politics and religion. From him his 
daughter inherited many of those intellectual qualities and 
traits that made her in after-life one of the most successful 
and popular of American female educators. 

Her first experience in teaching was in 1804, when, at the 
age of seventeen, she took charge of a children’s school in her 
native town. Her predecessor had been lax in discipline, 
and the children were accustomed to do just as they pleased. 
First she tried remonstrance and reasoning, telling them that 
she was there to do them good—to make them fine boys and 
girls—but all her pathetic appeals fell on listless ears. The 
rod was next tried, and before the day wore away the young 
teacher had nearly worn herself out in the punishment which 
she was compelled to bestow upon her scholars. But the les- 
son was well learned, and the whippings never had to be re- 
sorted to again. ‘The school soon became a model one—its 
reputation extended, people came from a distance to inspect 
it, and by their commendation cheered the heart of the young 
teacher in what was to become the great work of her life. 

The next two or three years of her life were spent in teach- 
ing and study. In 1807 she became assistant in the academy 
at Westfield, Massachusetts, and soon afterward took entire 
charge of a female seminary at Middlebury, Vermont. Here 
she was married to Dr. Joun Wittarp. The union proved 
a most fortunate and happy one. Dr. WILLARD was @ man 
of liberal education, and fully sympathized with his accom- 
plished wife in her literary labors and scientific studies. His 
profession gave her facilities for the study of physiology; and 
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at one time she announced a scientific theory in regard to the 
circulation of the blood, which has received countenance from 
eminent members of the medical profession. In consequence 
of financial losses, Mrs. WiLLarp, with her husband's con- 
sent, opened a boarding-school in Middlebury, and in 1816 
she published an address to the Legislature, propesing a plan 
for improving female education. In the spring of 1819 she 
removed her school to Waterford, and two years afterward 
again removed it, for the last time, and settled permanently 
in Troy. The Common Council of that city appropriated 
#1000 toward the expense of maintaining the school. 

The career of this famous seminary need not be sketched 
here. It is well known throughout the length and breadth of 
the land. Nearly ten thousand young women have Seen edu- 
cated within its walls. They came from every section of the 
country, North, South, East, and West; and, wherever they 
went, they alwhys carried with them grateful remembrances 
of their friend and instructor. Her husband died only a short 
time after the establishment of the school at Trov, and from 
that time until 1846, when she relinquished the charge to her 
son and his accomplished wife, the entire responsibility of ear- 
rying on the business rested on herself. In the sping of the 
last-mentioned year she made the tour of the Westein and 
Southern States, accompanied by a niece, ‘Through her long 
journey of more than 8000 miles, embracing all the principal 
cities in the States west and south of New York except Flori- 
da and Texas, she was every where received by her former 
pupils with every mark of respect and affection. At semina- 
ries for the education of girls she was welcomed as one of the 
pioneers in this department of literary training. 

Mrs. W1Ltarp was the author of many educational works, 
over a million copies of which have been circulated. She was 
fond of travel, and twice visited Europe—the second time in 
1854, to attend the World Educational Convention in London 
Her whole life was consecrated to the education and advance- 
ment of woman, and her services will always be held in grate- 
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il re membrane e. She lived to see the complete 


t hones ih of her 
issed away, at the ripe age of eighty-four, re- 


ed by all who knew her. 
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DIRGE FOR AN INFANT. 

By LEIGH HUNT 

He is dead and gone—a flower 
Born and withered in an hour. 
Coldly lies the death-frost now 
On his little rounded brow ; 
And the seal of darkness lies 
Ever on his shrouded eyes. 
He will never feel again 
Touch of human joy or pain; 
Never will his once-bright eyes 
Open with a glad surprise ; 
Nor the death-frost leave his brow— 
All is over with him now. 








Vacant now his cradle-bed, 

As a nest from whence hath fied 
Some dear little bird, whose wings 
Rest from timid flutterings. 
Thrown aside the childish rattle ; 
Hushed for aye the infant prattle— 
Little bre ken words that could 

By none else be understood 

Save the childless one who weeps 
O’er the grave where now he sleeps. 
Closed his eves, and cold his brow— 
All is over with him now! 
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THE LIBERTINE 

MMHE conduct of the Prince of Wales has 
{| been very freely criticised by the press 
both in England and this country, and a suit 
for slander has now been brought in his name 
against a Sheffield, which had 

ated that he would soon be implicated in an- 
The fact calls atten- 
tion to the extreme free ollem of personal com- 
ment by the press in both countries. It is a 
liberty which has become license, It has been 
so abused that nobe dy of experience or intelli- 
gence now believes any damaging personal 
comment in the newspapers without further 
proof. The rule of taking no notice of news- 
paper aspersions is a good one, and to very 
conspicuous persons itis an unavoidable one: 
but it is undeniable that the constant reiteration 
of a slander produces an effect. The pecuniary 
success of what may most truly be defined as 
blackguard newspapers shows that there is a 
decided popular taste for personal scandal. 
The inroads of the records of what is called 
personal intelligence upon the best newspapers 
are another Ulustration of it. And the practice 
is now pushed to.such an extreme that nobody 
that his most private letters and 
not be served up 
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The consequence of this practice is that the 


press becomes formidable not by reason, but 
by terror, It levies a universal black-mail upon 
society. A person appears as a reporter, and 
instantly a man who shrinks from notoriety, and 


with whom the public has no concern, is tempted 
to propitiate him by servility or to bribe him to 
silence. Sut as the most honorable of men 
will not serve as purveyors of scandal for the 
public, those who will serve have every body at 


their mercy. ‘They may distort and invent at 
their pleasure; and he is a very foolish fellow 
who. believes that people say what the inter- 


viewer elaborately reports them as having said. 
We have known a reporter to call upon a gen- 
tleman, who told him that he had nothing 
whatever to say upon the subject suggested, and 
wished not to be publicly mentioned in any 
manner, But jackal, knowing that his 
lion, the public, was hungry, printed a story of 
the interview, with all the remarks that were 
It is an illustration of what hap- 
pens daily ; and nothing is more truly edifying 
than to see such a newspaper pluming itself 
upon its defense of public morality. Indeed, 
the papers which endeavor to: establish a con- 
trol by terror, the Ropesrierres and Marats 
of the imitate their prototypes. As 
Marat called his sheet the Friend of the People, 
so these papers assume to be the especial guard- 
ians of public virtue. 

The remedy for this primarily lies in the ed- 
itorial profession, and not in the public. It is 
useless merely to denounce and de¢ ry the lib- 
ertinism of the press as shameful. All sin is 
hameful; but many sins are profitable, and 
love money. No editor or proprietor 

uld publish a blackguard newspaper at a 
constant more than a man would 
eep a gambling-house or worse unless he made 
money by it. A quarter of a century ago there 
were periodical attacks in the other newspapers 
upon the New York Herald. It was decried 
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as a disgrace to journalism, as a moral nui- 
sance and pest. But the Herald kept on its 
course aud flourished exceedingly, and has sur- 


. 


| vived, 
views in regard to education, and 





apparently still prosperous, many of its 
warmest assailants. The bursts of moral in- 
dignation spent themselves without result, The 
truth is that the public wants entertainment in 
a newspaper. It is not news only that it seeks, 
nor didactic morality, and there is a large part 
of the public that delights i in personal scandal, 
The same curiosity that carries old people to 
look at the dead body of a person whom they 
never knew, or that draws the young people to 
crowd a church to see the marriage of those in 
whom they have no interest, whets the appe- 
tite of thousands of readers for every kind of 
gossip. 

Now, if shrewd and honorable editors make 
an interesting paper without pandering to the 
blackguard taste of the public, they detach from 
the support of the blackguard papers those who 
buy them because they find them more enter- 
taining than others; and thus the line will be 
drawn, The blackguard papers will not be 
ruined, indeed, for they can always count upon 
a fellow-feeling in a certain part of the public. 
But honorable men who become journalists will 
prefer to make money honorably, and will de- 
cline the other kind of service. In this way 
the real dignity and worth of the press may be 
advanced, while just in the degree that the lib- 
ertinism increases the character and civilizing 
power of the press will decline. The touch of 
the libertine press soils every cause as it dis- 
honors every person. 
either venal or sensational. 
of the pirate and of the adventurer—to make 
money at any price, and to give its baseness the 
finest name. Among truly sagacious and self- 
respecting journals the libertine newspaper is 
what a sharper and a pander is among gentle- 
men. He affects to resemble them. But he 
listens at keyholes. He cheats at cards. He 
lies and swears. He swaggers and cringes. 
He is a bully and a cowafd. Gentlemen avoid 
him, and do not name him. 

It is in this way that the encroachments of 
the libertine press in this country are to be op- 
posed. ‘The active work must be done by the 
editors. If they denounce and then embrace, 
they must not be surprised that the public em- 
braces without denouncing. They must show 
that libertinism is not essential to the liveliest 
and the most attractive of newspapers, and then 
the blackguard journals will go to their own 
place and patrons. 





CUBAN PROSPECTS. 

Tue chief Republican leader in Spain, Cas- 
TELLAR, has declared strongly for the contin- 
ued union of Cuba with Spain, and the recent 
accounts from the island show that the strug- 
gle languishes. General Banks evidently does 
not think the moment favorable for pressing 
his resolution in the House of Representatives, 
and he was wise enough not to appear at the 
late meeting in this city. It is not a subject 
upon which it is safe to speak with confidence ; 
but the conditions of union proposed by Seior 
CasTeELLAR, if adopted, would certainly re- 
move all suspicion of oppression upon the part 
of Spain. Senor CasTELLAR would have, first, 
slavery abolished ; second, custom-houses abol- 
ished, to take from Cuba the idea of separa- 
tion and from the United States the desire of 
annexation; third, the extension to the Cu- 
bans of all the rights of Spanish citizens; and 
fourth, local self-government. If the local self- 
government involved the power of taxation and 
of general financial control, so that Cuba should 
not be made tributary to Spain, it is not prob- 
able that serious resistance would continue upon 
the island. 

Sefior CasteLiar and his friends naturally 
think that it was rather hard for the Cubans 
to select, as the moment of the rising against 
Spain, the very time at which they had risen 
against Queen IsaBELLA and the régime that 
had made Spain odious to Cuba. If the revo- 
lution, when fully established and organized, 
had refused justice to Cuba, an armed protest 
might have commanded the sympathy of the 
world. But that sympathy has never been 
given, because when the black roll of old Span- 
ish oppressions was recited, it was instantly an- 
swered that similar oppressions at home had 
also produced a revolution, the expulsion of 
the old Court, an appeal to the people, and a 
republican influence in the Cortes. By what 
right, therefore, it was asked, do you plunge 
Cuba into all the inevitable horrors and suffer- 
ings of war upon the plea of old oppressions, 
until you know that the new system will con- 
tinue them? And to this question there was 
no answer, 

The strenuous appeal for active sympathy 
with the insurrection in Cuba, by referring to 
the revolution of the Spanish American colo- 
nies fifty years ago, has constantly failed for the 
same reason. If the Spain against which Mex- 
ico rebelled still existed, the Cuban revolt might 
have been hailed by a very different feeling in 
this country. We may be very sure that James 
Otis and the fathers of our Revolution would 
have paused to await the issue if, just as they 
felt the armed struggle to be unavoidable, a 
victorious revolution against the tyranny of the 
British Government had taken place in En- 
gland. ‘They would have said, and wisely, 
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and hat i.e appeal to arms can never be justi- 
fied while there is yet a fair chance of peaceful 
remedy. And they would have insisted that 
the movement in the mother country offered 
the fairest possible chance for avoiding war. 
An oppressed people, indeed, is not likely to be 
prudent. But if its leaders are not prudent 
they betray their cause. 

The truth was, that the Cuban revolution had 
been planned before that in Spain was known. 
It was to begin almost simultaneously. And 
when the news of the Spanish movement came 
it paralyzed, without wholly preventing, that in 
Cuba. From that paralysis it has never recoy- 
ered. It may be the misfortune of brave and 
devoted men, but the Cuban revolution has evi- 
dently never seemed to the American mind the 
heroic rising of an outraged people resolved to 
break the hand of the oppressor, and entitled to 
our national admiration and sympathy. It has 
seemed from the beginning a speculation, The 
real actors in the affair were apparently a knot 
of persons in New York. ‘There was talk of a 
government which has always been as shadowy 
as that of Barataria, and which, claiming to be 
that of an island, did not hold a single port. 
There was further talk of a war of emancipa- 
tion—and the only visible head of the philan- 
thropic crusade was General Jorpan, one of 
the late rebel generals in this country, urgent 
to destroy our government because it could not 
be made a mere conspiracy to extend slavery. 
General Jorpan may be a soldier who sells his 


son to be considered. But if that be so, doubts 
as to the humane intention of the Cuban war 
may at least be pardoned, 

It is stoutly asserted, also, that if General 
Rawttiss had lived the President would long 
ago have virtually declared for Cuba. The in- 
fluence of General Raw ins upon the President 
may have been great, and he may have been 
especially well-informed upon Cuban affairs. 
Certainly he was a noble soldier and an hon- 
orable man, whose death the country sincerely 
deplored. But we see no reason in General 
Grant's character or career to suppose that he 
would have been eager in the matter, or will- 
ing to tarnish the fair renown of the United 
States by a policy of emotion rather than of 
principle. The end is not yet. Spain is far 
and the conscription seems, at 
this distance, to be ill-advised. But the great 
and well-considered principles that have guid- 
ed the public action of this country in foreign 
affairs are not likely to be disregarded by this 
Administration. It certainly is not hostile to 
Spain, which has thrown off an intolerable gov- 


| ernment, and is trying to establish a better; 


nor is it hostile to those Cubans who are hon- 


| estly striving for independence. 





A FRIEND INSULTED. 


Tue contempt with which the Senate has 
treated Denmark, a small but most friendly 
power, is a stain upon the national honor. Our 
own Foreign Secretary, with the concurrence 
of the President, urged a treaty upon Denmark 
for buying St. Thomas, and Denmark declined. 
The offer was persistently renewed, until Den- 
mark was satisfied that it was made in good 
faith ; and, after a long negotiation, constantly 
pressed and urged by us, a convention agreea- 
ble to the wishes and proposals of the President 
and Secretary of State was signed by the ac- 
credited Minister of the United States, on the 
24th of October, 1867. It was to have been 
ratified by the 24th of February, 1868. That 
day passed without so much as a word from the 
Foreign Committee of the Senate. Eight 
months later, an additional extension was 
agreed upon by the Secretary of State and the 
Danish Minister, making a year from the date 
of the convention. That day passed without 
Under 
the new Administration the term was again ex- 
tended until the 14th of April, 1870. That day 
passed with the disdainful silence of the Senate. 
The convention is, of course, at an end, and 
General Raastorr, the Danish Minister of 
War, one of the ablest of the Danish states- 
men, and recently Minister of Denmark in this 
country, to whom the negotiation was first pro- 
posed, who was necessarily trusted by his Gov- 
ernment, and who was unwilling to believe that 
the United States would treat with contempt a 
friendly power which they had themselves so- 
licited to negotiate, has offered his resignation 
to the King. 

In the St. Thomas treaty there was no job, 
no plunder. It secured us a naval station amidst 
a friendly population—perhaps the best in the 
Gulf—whose assent to the transfer was unani- 
mous, If we must have an island in the West 
Indies, there was none more desirable. It 
would have very slightly increased our popula- 
tion: it was involved in no debt and in no war. 
The proposal for its acquisition was the act of 
our Executive, and the contemptuous silence 
with which the Senate has treated the conven- 


| tion not only insults a power which has no 


remedy, and, therefore, puts us in the attitude 
of a bully, but it will necessarily incline every 
government in the world to listen with the ut- 
most incredulity to every proposal of a negotia- 
tion with this country, and tend to the constant 


that revolution was not a good thing in itself, | mortification of our foreign ministers. 





AKCADE RAILROAD. 


THE annual gathering of the Legislature has 
come to be regarded with serious apprehension ; 
and it is therefore an inexpressible relief to 
know that its hundred days have nearly ex- 
pired. The presence of individual members 
among the people may be counteracted, as it is 
easier to deal with foul matter diffused than in 
accumulated masses. If the people are true to 
themselves, the position at home of those who 
in legislative halls have brought disgrace upon 
the system under which they assemble will be 
made to correspond with this formidable inflic- 
tion. Each year’s experience shows a decisive 
advance in corruption; but in the Arcade Rail- 
road bill the policy of proceeding in that direc- 
tion by successive steps has been abandoned, 
and at a single bound all prudence has been 
dismissed. The bill confers a right to take 
whole parks away from the public as a free gift 
to the incorporators, and subjects to their pow- 
er hundreds of millions’ worth of private prop- 
erty. 

The corruption which is now so general in 
municipal and State legislation owes its origin 
and progress almost entirely to street railroads. 
Prior to the grant to the Sixth and Eighth Ay- 
enue roads, made in the first instance by the 
Common Council, the city was honestly goy- 
erned; but the passage of these measures, and 
the action which followed, earned for the Com- 
mon Council of that day the title of the Forty 
Thieves. A grant of a Broadway Railroad 
was made at about the same time, and by the 
same authority; and whoever will take the 
trouble to look over the names of grantees and 
officers of roads of that day will find among 
them and their friends the most conspicuous 
authors of the wide-spread corruption that pre- 
vails. It threatens to destroy every safeguard 
for public and private protection. The power 
to establish these roads having been held not to 
be an incident of municipal authority, the scene 
of these abuses was transferred to the State 
Legislature ; and the result is that honest men, 
one after another, have been expelled from 
public life in an unavailing contest with these 
powerful interests. A majority has been estab- 
lished at Albany who legislate only for pecun- 
iary rewards, and in the direction of selfish in- 
terests, 

The constitutional restriction that private 
property shall not be taken for public use 
“without just compensation” is in effect neu- 
tralized by the provisions of this bill, which 
declares that “in proceedings to ascertain the 
value of the property taken” (meaning for sta- 
tions, dépots, ete.) ‘and the injury or damage 
sustained, the question of benefit shall be con- 
sidered, and when it shall appear that the con- 
struction of said road will enhance the value of 
the property of the person or party claiming dam- 
ages to an amount greater than the amount of 
the injury sustained, then and in that case the 
claimants shall not be entitled to recover more 
than nominal damages ; and in case the benefits 
are less than the injury, the claimants shall only 
be entitled to recover the excess of such dam- 
age or injury.” 

This, which is a sample of the injustice of 
the whole bill, would entitle the company to 
take any property in Broadway, and pay for it 
by the supposed advantage which the construc- 
tion of the road, in the view of friendly com- 
missioners, may confer on the unproductive 
property of the owner in the upper part of the 
island. Of course, in taking land under this 
power the Company will be sure to ascertain 
how much other property may belong to the 
owner over which they may distribute the value 
of what they take for stations, dépéts, and oth- 
er purposes. 

The furthest extent hitherto reached is 
that of gradually sequestering private property 
through a system of increased and increasing 
taxation. The tax eaters, in carrying out this 
agrarian policy, allow the advantage to the 
owner of a partial and somewhat prolonged en- 
joyment ; but this bill is sudden and effective in 
its operation, and the benefit to unproductive 
property may be set off against the productive 
which the corporators may covet. 

The owner is driven to the “* Supreme Court 
of the first judicial district of this State, and 
not elsewhere,” for his remedies to enjoin this 
iniquity ; and the motion for it may be made 
only at a special term, and after eight days’ 
notice. Some of the press which affects to feel 
a great horror because vacancies on the bench 
of the Supreme Court of the United States have 
been filled with judges of loyal antecedents, 
support the Arcade Railroad bill, notwithstand- 
ing that it subjects the rights of individuals to 
the mercies of a tribunal selected in the inter- 
ests of an antagonist. It thus appears that a 
fundamental principle incorporated in the Bill 
of Rights, established for public safety, is held 
in perfect contempt by the Legislature, as it 
is expected by them that it will be so held in 
the tribunal constructed for the purpose. 

But on grounds of mere convenience th: 
power over the business of the city which the 
bill confers will be considered one of its wors 
features. The trave] and transportation con- 
ducted over Broadway are driven there because 
there is no other convenient avenue not occ:'- 
pied with railroads. The bill supposes th 
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these interests will for a reasonable time, to be 
judged of by the Company, be interrupted, and 
provision is made, as the construction of the 
road proceeds, only for public travel. The 
omission in the bill to require temporary bridges 
for the transportation of merchandise as well 
as travel is doubtless due to the desire to save 
the expense of a heavy structure, but it is at 
the sacrifice of the business of the city. By an 
amendment the Commissioner of Public Works 
of the City of New York may compel the erec- 
tion of temporary bridges for such travel, and 
compel the execution of the work below Four- 
teenth Street in such manner as no to interfere 
with the surface of Broadway exeept under such 
conditions as he may prescribe. But what can 
be expected from this source ? 

No compensation is provided for the inci- 
dental loss to owners on Broadway in rents and 
profits which must inevitably follow. Their 
property may be isolated by excavation and 
deprived of any revenue. ‘The work may be 
delayed for a year and a half, and then five 
years may be consumed, not counting any time 
lost in litigations. But it will take infinitely 
longer to complete the road. By what right 
can property owners on this line be subjected 
to irreparable loss ? 

An examination of the provisions of the bill 
will show that it disregards.the principle on 
which the right to take private property for 
public use is founded ; that it subjects the busi- 
ness of the city to the control of speculators in 
public grants; that it exposes property owners 
to spoliation and exactions; that it closes the 
door of the ordinary tribunals of the State 
against them ; and places our parks in the power 
of those who will not scruple to convert them 
into railroad property. 





GLIMPSES OF “THE DEMOC- 
RACY.” 


Tue four months’ session of Governor Horr- 
MAN’s ‘‘honest”” New York Legislature is draw- 
ing very reluctantly to an end. The Demo- 
cratic party, which has had a majority in both 
branches, came into power last autumn with 
two promises upon its lips. One was to restore 
—as its phrase was—to the city of New York 
the right of self-government ; and the other, to 
secure a stricter economy in the public expend- 
iture. It kept its first promise by giving the 
appointment of every chief officer in the city 
of New York, for four years and more, to a 
Mayor elected last year. As for its economy, 
let us hear the words of an ardent Democrat, 
the special Albany correspondent of the World: 


“T should have some patience with the huge tax if 
it were for the necessary expenditure of the costly 
life of a great State, but so much of it is so recklessly 
ordered; and even in a party sense, men are not true 
to their party when they allow it to drift into a severi- 
ty of taxation beyond former years. 


* . * * ° . *. 


“ And so unnecessary millions are wrung out of a 
people just faintly recovering from the effects of the 
war, and all this because so few men are found capa- 
ble of perceiving and resisting the combinations which 
are formed. The Legislature acts like men sitting 
round a common object of plunder, and extorts out of 
the State all that is possible. 

. 


“This session ought to end Saturday at noon of this 
week. If the people of the State knew how much 
they would be spared of reputation and treasure by 
such vacation of the Capitol, they would almost, phys- 
ically, re-enact the ejectment process by which Cron- 
WRLL and Napo.eon thrust out the legislatures of 
their day.” 

Nothing could be added to such statements 
as illustrative of the character and methods of 
the dominant party in the State. 

But they will be of use if they remind those 
who are inclined to think that any change is for 
the better, that the Democratic party is one 
that does not and can not learn. Thus, one of 
its committees or associations in Philadelphia 
has been lately gravely discussing whether the 
Democratic party will or will not resist the re- 
cent Constitutional Amendments, and it issues 
“‘a declaration,” which is an extremely com- 
ical document. The ‘‘ declaration” sets forth, 
among other great truths, that ‘‘the Demo- 
cratic party was created to proclaim and de- 
fend this system of government.” Considering 
that the rebellion to overthrow it by arms was 
waged by the most conspicuous Democratic 
leaders, and had none but Democratic support 
and sympathy; that the Democratic Conven- 
tion of 1864 insisted upon surrender to the re- 
bellion ; and that of 1868 favored the repudia- 
tion of the debt incurred in suppressing it—this 
point of the ‘‘ declaration” is historically amus- 
ing. 

The ‘‘declaration” proceeds to state that 
‘*the enemies of the Constitution” have been 
in power since 1860, and that they have con- 
tinually made mince-meat of it ever since—es- 
pecially, probably, under the Appomattox ap- 
ple-tree. They have been perpetrating acts 
of ‘‘fraud, force, and violence,” of which the 
Philadelphia Committee ‘‘ proclaims its abhor- 
rence.” The same virtue abhorred the male- 


factor Lincoxn and the butcher Grant, and its 
‘* declaration” smacks dismally of a Mr. IncEr- 
SOLL, who does the Philadelphia Democratic 
thunder, or of the patriotic Mr. Witt1am B. 
ReEEp, who in 1863 awaited with ineffable com- 
placency the arrival of the Christian hero, Gen- 





eral Lex, in the city of brotherly love, and was 
grievously disappointed that he did not come. 
This is the kind of political business to which 
the Democratic party devotes itself when it is 
out of power, and how full it is of promise to 
the peace and good feeling of the country is 
evident to him who reads gs he runs. Where 
the party is in power, as in New York, it does 
not fulminate against the enemies of the Con- 
stitution, but it is thrifty like the Tammany 
Ring. It cultivates abstractions, but of another 
kind than the Philadelphia “declaration.” It 
wrings taxes out of the people, according to the 
Democratic witness we have quoted. It sits 
‘round a common object of plunder, and ex- 
torts out of the State all that is possible.” This 
is congenial and familiar work. I salute the 
honest Legislature, said the Governor when 
the honesty of his party at the polls secured its 
ascendency ; we shall now behold long-needed 
reforms. What a perceptive Governor it is! 


THE REGENTS OF THE UNT- 
VERSITY. 


Amonc the bills passed by the lower branch 
of the New York Legislature is one which 
deserves attention, partially reorganizing the 
present system of educational supervision in 
the State. It is in accordance with the sug- 
gestions of the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, to which we recently alluded. The 
bill constitutes a Board of Education, of which 
the Superintendent is the head, and in which 
the Board of Regents are made a bureau. 
There are to be thirty-two Regents instead of 
nineteen as now. ‘They are to be elected as 
now by joint ballot of the Senate and Assem- 
bly; but while the present members are to re-, 
main, as they were elected, for life, or at the 
pleasure of the Legislature, the new members 
are to retire every ten years. The Regents are 
hereafter to report to the Superintendent, in- 
stead of to the Legislature as hitherto; while 
their present duties are to continue, and they 
are still to be unpaid. 

For reasons which we have already stated we 
can not see that this change is thorough enough 
to be of any essential service. It goes just far 
enough to be mischievous. It merely deprives 
the Board of Regents of its independent dignity, 
and does nothing else. The Board, in obe- 
dience to a resolution of the last Senate, has 
just made a brief report to that body, showing 
that it has already every desirable power of a 
board of visitation of colleges and academies, 
and declaring that no change in its present or- 
ganization would make it more efficient for that 
purpose. And we confess that we are unable 
to see how the efficiency of this Board would be 
increased by requiring it to report to the Super- 
intendent instead of to the Legislature, and by 
limiting the term of membership to ten years, 
Nor do we understand why an unpaid post for 
ten years in a bureau of the Board of Educa- 
tion should be considered more honorable than 
membership for life of the present Board, re- 
porting directly to the Legislature. 

It seems to us that the constitution of the 
present Board should remain unchanged, or 
that it should be abolished and its duties dis- 
charged by paid officers in a Department of Edu- 
cation, For such a reform there may be very 
serious arguments. But there can be none for 
merely degrading the present Board, which is 
all that seems to be accomplished by the pro- 
posed bill. 





LAW AND LICENSE. 
Tue public has various serious interests in 
the M‘Farvanp trial quite apart from the mer- 
its of the case. One of them is the question 





whether a lawyer, under pretense of defending | 


an accused person, may heap the foulest epi- 
thets upon other persons without rebuke from 
the court or redress of any kind? If an editor 
who in his paper calls somebody a swindler or 
a liar is liable to an action for damages, may 
a lawyer in open court call any body a thief, a 
forger, an assassin, and—if a woman—a strum- 
pet, a pander, a procuress, without any kind of 
remedy? Is it to be tolerated, for instance, that 
a lawyer, hard driven to invent a theory by which 
his client may escape, shall publicly say that he 
intends to prove Mr. Peter Coorrr to be a 
hoary old hypocrite, an abandoned villain, a 
forger, and a burglar? Would not the dignity 
of the bench, the decency of the bar, instantly 
silence such an advocate? And if they did not, 
would not public opinion justly regard them so 
far as sharers of the offense ? 

If the lawyer introduces no evidence to sus- 
tain this charge, what then? Should the jury 
convict the prisoner, do they not simultaneous- 
ly convict the advocate of the grossest libel ; 
and ought not prisoner and advocate to be sen- 
tenced together? And if the jury acquit the 
prisoner, although the verdict be not in the least 
affected by the advocate’s aspersions of Mr. 
Cooper, will not the result be popularly held 
to justify them, and Mr. Cooper be accounted 
a proved hypocrite and rascal? When such 
practices as these are tolerated by the Judge 
of one of the high criminal courts in the city 
of New York it is only too plain that the repu- 
tation of those courts will be still more degraded, 
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and the paramount necessity of the late move- 
ment toward a rescue of the character of the 
profession here becomes still more evident. 

Another public concern is the general char- 
acter of the defense in criminal trials. That 
in the M‘Far.anp trial has been a furious as- 
sault upon the living and the dead. The more 
violent the epithets which the counsel could ap- 
ply to persons and events, the more satisfied 
they seem to have been, The intention ap- 
parently was to carry the jury by a storm of 
vituperation, and by an immense affectation of 
virtue. The murdered man—before any thing 
whatever was proved—was treated as an un- 
speakable villain, defiant of divine and human 
laws. This strain in the court was echoed by 
many newspapers. Every body who did not 
instantly ery, ‘Served him right!” whenever 
the victim’s name was mentioned, was in sore 
peril of denunciation as a ‘‘free-lover” by the 
spotless Bohemians who parade themselves as 
the body-guard of public virtue. A case in- 
volving the gravest considerations, in which 
the guilt or innocence of the dead and of the 
living could be made evident only upon the 
most careful scrutiny, was attempted to be de- 
cided by a loud outcry before the vital facts 
were known. 

It seems to have been wholly forgotten that 
if there was a man upon trial for his life, there 
was also a woman upon trial for her character, 
which is more precious than life. She was 
not indeed formally arraigned, but every word 
spoken involved her good name. It is a mer- 
ciful maxim of the law that every accused per- 
son shall be held innocent until proved guilty. 
But there was an eager haste to brand this wo- 
man as an adulteress before adultery was proved. 
The murdered man was denounced as a seducer 
before his body was cold. Andwhy? For no 
other purpose than to prejudice the public mind 
so that the result of the trial might be a foregone 
conclusion. Itwasunmanly. It was most dis- 
honorable. If it is to be received as a settled 
point of the social code that the husband may 
justifiably shoot the seducer of the wife, at least 
let us not justify him before the fact is proved. 

. 


————==—===== 


Saran Wixnemucca, an Indian girl in Ne- 
vada, has written a very sagacious letter to In- 
dian Commissioner Parker. She says what 
all the intelligent and, at least, semi-civilized 
Indians have always said, and constantly re- 
peat. Saran is the daughter of Winnemucca, 
the chief of the Pah-utes, and she states that 
the civilization offered to them upon their re- 
serve was worse than the barbarism of savage 
life. If the agents had been honorable the In- 
dians would have remained. But they could 
not consent to starve. Nor has she any doubt 
that they would willingly try to maintain them- 
selves by their labor if ‘‘ they could be made to 
believe” that they could seeurely enjoy the fruit 
of it. At the military posts the Indians get 
enough to eat and ‘‘ considerable cast-off cloth- 
ing;” but, she asks, *‘ how long is this to con- 
tinue?” It will take more soldiers to confine 
the Indians to reservations upon which they 
are starved and maltreated than to keep them 
in subjection. On the other hand, if they are 
sure that they can acquire a permanent home, 
and that the white neighbors can be prevented 
from encroaching, then, with proper teaching, 
‘*] warrant that the savage, as he is called to- 
day, will be a law-abiding member of the com- 
munity fifteen or twenty years hence.” 

Prophecies, as Mr. Sewarp could teach Saran 
Wixnemucca, are dangerous. But it is surely 
worth while to make the effort to try an honest 
policy with the Indians, If there are savages 
who will not be tamed, at least there are a great 
multitude of Indians of whom what this letter 
says is true. And if it shall turn out that there 
is no Saran WinNNeEMvCCA, and that no such let- 
ter was ever written, its statements will still re- 
main as the plea and protest of thousands of 
| the Indians. 





NOTES. 

Ir the artists who paint the portraits of fa- 
mous men do a great service for the world, how 
much greater is that of those who tell us the 
story of good men’s lives! When we read of a 
neighbor of whom we had never heard, and dis- 
cover that he was gentle and pure and devoted, 
that his influence was as lofty and his character 
as spiritual and morally heroic as those of any 
of the legendary saints, our sense of the rich- 
ness and power of life is deepened, and our own 
good endeavors are strengthened. Such a story 
is told in a little book called the ‘* Way, Truth, 
and Life,” a memoir of the late Rev. N. A. Sta- 
pies, of Brooklyn, written with singular grace 
and charm by his friend and successor, JOHN 
W. Cuapwick. It was a life without events: 
short, active, unselfish. But the character of 
Mr. Srarces was so lovely, his spirit was so 
pure, his views of duty and of the religious na- 
ture and relations of men so lofty, that the little 
memoir, and the few extracts from his writings 
which accompany it, are an addition as modest 
as they are valuable to the list of good books. 


A pe.icutrut book of travel is Professor 
James Orton's ‘‘The Andes and the Ama- 
| zon,” just published by the Harpers, Mr. 
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Orton landed at Guayaquil, crossed the shoui- 
der of Chimborazo to Quito, made the tour of 
the voleanoes under the equator, then descended 
the long eastern slope of the continent, and by 
the river Napo reached the Amazon, own which 
he sailed to Para upon the Atlantic coast, aid 
thence came home. His description of the in- 
cidents of travel is simple and very charming, 
and his account of the people, scenery, and nat- 
ural history of the mountain and river region 
is that of an accomplished scholar who knows 
how to gratify the most intelligent curiosity. 
His book is not only pleasant and lively, but 
it is of permanent value. : 

It is stated that Mr. VaLLANpiaHa™ author- 
izes the announcement that ‘‘ under no circum- 
stances” will he be a candidate for the House of 
Representatives at the next election. But, it is 
added, his friends propose that ‘‘ he shall attend 
to his...... business until the next Senatorial elec- 
tion.” If friends always gave politicians such 
sound advice they would be invaluable. It is a 
pity, however, in this case, that the friends had 
not advised him to attend to his business after the 
Senatorial election also, for that will not in the 
least interfere with such attention. Mr. Vat- 
LANDIGHAM will never come so near political 
honors again as when he was defeated for Gov- 
ernor by a hundred thousand majority, 

WE are glad to remark that the United States 
flag-ship Severn has gone to Santiago de Cuba 
to inquire into the outrage, which we recently 
mentioned, upon Mr. Puitwies, ihe United States 
Consul at that port. 





DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


CONGRESS, 


April 18.—In the Senate, a resolution of inguiry was 
adopted as to alleged charges of an attempt to im- 
properly influence the vote of Senators on the Georgia 

ill.—In the House, a bill was introduced, and passed 
by a vote of 86 to 83, for the apportionment of the 
next Congress, fixing the number of members at 275, 
exclusive of representatives from newly - admitted 
States. 

April 19.—In the Senate, Mr. Chandler endeavored 
unsuccessfully to introduce a resolution looking to the 
annexation of the Winnipeg country to tae United 
States.—In the House, nearly the whole day was taken 
up with the Tariff bill. 

April 20.—Very little was accomplished in the Sen- 
ate; and in the House, the discussion of the day was 
on a resolution to admit J. H. Sypher as Representa- 
tive for the First Congressional District of Louisiana. 
istrict was finally declared in- 





The election in that 
valid. 

April 21.—In the Senate, the principal business of 
the day was the pestege of the Northern Pacific Rail- 
way bilL—Nothing of any importauce was accom- 
plished in the House. 

April 22.—In the Senate, a long debate occurred on 
Mr. Chandler's resolution looking to the annexation 
of the Winnipeg country as a Territory. It was final- 
ly referred to the Committee ou Foreign Relations. 

mong other bills passed was one to repeal the act 
of 1803, prohibiting the importation of persons of color 
into certain States. This is the last law on the stat- 
ute-books in reference to slavery.—In the House, the 
Tariff was the main topic of the day, the sections dis- 
cussed being thoge relating to certain classes of iron. 

April 23.—The Senate was not in session.—In the 
House, the Senate amendment to the Income-tax bill 
was reported back and debated at length. The House 
finally refused to concur, and also refused to ask for 
a committee of conference. 


GENERAL NEWS ITEMS, 


The lower house of the New York Legislatare has 
passed a bill repealing the Registry law throughont 
the State, except in the city of New York and one to 
amend the Election law so as to give colored people 
the same rights as white votere—in accordance with 
the provisions of the Fifteenth Amendment. 

The Massachusetts House of Representatives, after 
a long debate, has rejected the proposed amendment 
to the State Constitution enabling women to vote and 
to hold office. 

The Prince Edward Island Legislature has rejected, 
by a large majority, a resolution in favor of confeder- 
ation with Canada. 

The remains of the late Minister Burlingame, which 
arrived here April 19, on the German steamer Silesia 
were interred with appropriate ceremonies, on April 
23, in Mount Auburn Cemetery, near Boston. 

The Fenian scare still continues in Canada, and ev- 
ery preparation has been made to give the raiders a 
warm reception, should they venture across the bor- 
der. A Fenian “Congress” convened in New York 
April 19, and continued in session several days. The 
meeting is supposed to have had reference to the pro- 
posed invasion of Canada. 

The Supreme Court of the United States has de- 
nied the motion of the Attorney-General for a rehear- 
ing in the case of Hepburn and Griswold—involving 
the legal-tender question in regard to contracts made 
previous to the passage of the Legal-Tender act—on 
the ground that nove of the judges who concurred in 
that decision desired a rehearing. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


Ir is reported that the papal police in Rome are 
active in seizing and destroying pamphlets against 
the dogma of Infallibility. 

In the Tyrol, a strongly Catholic province of Aus- 
tria, there is a wide-spread movement in favor of se- 
cession from the Romish Chrreh ln case the dogma 
of Infallibility is promulgated. 

The Fenians are again becoming troublesome in 
England. They have threatened to mob the offices 
of the London Times and Pall Mall Gazette, and both 
establishments are guarded by the military. 

Legal proceedings have been instituted against the 
Sheffield (Eugland) Daily Telegraph for asserting that 
the Prince of Wales would be a co-respondent in the 
Divorce Court in the case of the Earl va, the Countess 
of Sefton. 

On the 24th of April the Emperor of France issued 
a proclamation in regard to the plebiscitum, in whic 
he reviews the reforms of the last ten nn, and calls 
upon his supporters to ratify them, and by this means 
“place order and liberty on a solid basis,” the fruit 
of which will be stability of political institutions and 
the peaceful transmission of power to the heir to the 
throne. 

The workmen in Paris are uneasy, and great num- 
bers of them have struck for higher wages and tu- 
dustrial reforms. ; 

Count Bismarck is seriously ill at his country seat 


in Pomerania. 

A party of travelers, including several persone of 
high rank, recently captured by Greek bandits near 
Athens, have been murdered by their captors. 

The city of Lisbon, Portugal, suffered from a severe 
tornado on the 12th ult. Several persons were killed 
and a large number seriously —— and great dam- 
age was doue to the buildings aby vessels at anch- 
or in the Tagus were wrecked, 
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MAN AND WIFE. 
By WILKIE COLLINS, 


Author of “‘ The Woman in White,” “‘ No Name,” 
“The Moonstone,”’ etc., etc. 
——— a 

WITH ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 

— 

NINTH SCENE.—THE MUSIC-ROOM. 

CHAPTER THE FORTIETH. 
JULIUS MAKES MISCHIEF. 








Jutius DELAMAYN was alone; idly saunter- 
ing to and fro, with his violin in-his hand, on the 
terrace at Swanhaven Lodge. 

The first mellow light of evening was in the 
sky. It was the close of the day on which Anne 
Silvester had left Perth. 

Some hours earlier, Julius had sacrificed him- 
self to the duties of his political position—as 
made for him by his father. He had submitted 
to the dire necessity of delivering an oration to 
the electors, at a public meeting in the neighbor- 
ing town of Kirkandrew. <A detestable atmos- 
phere to breathe; a disorderly audience to ad- 
dress; insolent opposition to conciliate ; imbe- 
cile inquiries to answer; brutish interruptions to 
endure; greedy petitioners to pacify; and dirty 
hands to shake: these are the stages by which 
the aspiring English gentleman is compelled to 
travel on the journey which leads him from the 
modest obscurity of private life to the glorious 
publicity of the House of Commons. Julius 
paid the preliminary penalties of a political first 
appearance, as exacted by free institutions, with 
the necessary patience ; and returned to the wel- 
come shelter of home, more indifierent, if possi- 
ble, to the attractions of Parliamentary distinc- 
tion than when he set out. ‘The discord of the 
roaring ‘‘ people” (still echoing in his ears) had 
sharpened his customary sensibility to the poetry 
of sound, as composed by Mozart, and as inter- 
preted by piano and violin. Possessing himself 
of his beloved instrument, he had gone out on 
the terrace to cool himself in the evening air, 
pending the arrival of the servant whom he had 
summoned by the music-room bell. ‘The man 
appeared at the glass door which led into the 
room; and reported, in answer to his master’s 
inquiry, that Mrs, Julius Delamayn was out pay- 
ing visits, and was not expected to return for an- 
other hour at least. 

Julius groaned in spirit. The finest music 
which Mozart has written for the violin associ- 
utes that instrument with the piano. Without 
the wife to help him, the husband was mute. 
After an instant’s consideration, Julius hit on an 
idea which promised, in some degree, to remedy 
the disaster of Mrs. Delamayn’s absence from 
home. 

** Has Mrs. Glenarm gone out, too ?” he asked. 

‘No, Sir.” 

** My compliments. If Mrs, Glenarm has no- 
thing else to do, will she be so kind as to come 
to me in the music-rdom ?” 

The servant went away with his message. Ju- 
lius seated himself on one of the terrace-benches, 
and began to tune his violin. 

Mrs. Glenarm—rightly reported by Bishop- 
riggs as having privately taken refuge from her 
anonymous correspondent at Swanhaven Lodge 
—was, musically speaking, far from being an ef- 
ficient substitute for Mrs. Delamayn. Julius 
possessed, in his wife, one of the few players on 
the piano-forte under whose subtle touch that 
shallow and soulless instrument becomes inspired 
with expression not its own, and produces music 
instead of noise. The fine organization which 
can work this miracle had not been bestowed on 
Mrs. Glenarm. She had been carefully taught ; 
and she was to be trusted te play correctly—and 
that was all. Julius, hungry for music, and re- 
signed to circumstances, asked for no more. 

‘The servant returned with his answer. Mrs, 
Glenarm would join Mr. Delamayn in the music- 
room in ten minutes’ time. 

Julius rose, relieved, and resumed his saunter- 
ing walk; now playing little snatches of music ; 
now stopping to look at the flowers on the ter- 
race, with an eye that enjoyed their beauty, and 
2 hand that fondled them with caressing touch, 
If Imperial Parliament had seen him at that mo- 
ment, Imperia! Parliament must have given no- 
tice of a question to his illustrious tather: Is it 
possible, my lord, that you can have begotten 
such a Member as this ? 

After stopping for a moment to tighten one of 
the strings of his violin, Julius, raising his head 
from the instrument, was surprised to see a lady 
approaching him on the terrace. Advancing to 
meet. her, and perceiving that she was a total 
stranger to him, he assumed that she was, in all 
probability, a visitor to his wiie. 

** Have [ the honor of speaking to a friend of 
Mrs. Delamayn’s?” he asked. ‘* My wife is not 
at home, I am sorry to say.” 

**T am astranger to Mrs. Delamayn,” the lady 
answered. ‘‘'The seryant informed me that she 
had gone out; and that I should find Mr. Dela- 
mayn here.” 

Julius bowed—and waited to hear more. 

“*T must beg you to forgive my intrusion,” 
the stranger went on. ‘My object is to ask 
permission to see a lady who is, I have been in- 
formed, a guest in your house.” 

The extraordinary formality of the request 
rather puzzled Julius. 

** Do you mean Mrs, Glenarm ?” he asked. 

“Fea.” 

** Pray don't think any permission necessary. 
A friend of Mrs. Glenarm’s may take her wel- 





come for granted in this house. 
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‘I am not a friend of Mrs. Glenarm, Iam a 
total stranger to her.” 

‘This made the ceremonious request preferred 
by the lady a little more intelligible—but it left 
the lady’s object in wishing to speak to Mrs. 
Glenarm still in the dark. Julius politely waited, 
until it pleased her to proceed further, and ex- 
plain herself. The explanation did not appear 
to be an easy one to give. Her eyes dropped to 
the ground. She hesitated painfully. 

‘*My name—if I mention it,” she resumed, 
without looking up, ‘* may possibly inform you—” 
She paused. Her color came and went. She 
hesitated again; struggled with her agitation, 
and controlled it. ‘‘I am Anne Silvester,” she 
said, suddenly raising her pale face, and sudden- 
ly steadying her trembling voice. 

” Julius started, and looked at her in silent sur- 
prise. 

The name was doubly known to him. Not 
long since, he had heard it from his father’s lips, 
at his father’s bedside. Lord Holchester had 
charged him, had earnestly charged him, to bear 
that name in mind, and to help the woman who 
bore it, if the woman ever applied to him in time 
to come, Again, he had heard the name, more 
lately, associated scandalously with the name of 
his brother. On the receipt of the first of the 
anonymous letters sent to her, Mrs. Glenarm had 
not only summoned Geoffrey himself to refute 
the aspersion cast upon him, but had forwarded 
a private copy of the letter to his relatives at 
Swanhaven. Geoffrey's defense had not entirely 
satisfied Julius that his brother was free from 
blame. As he now looked at Anne Silvester, the 
doubt returned upon him strengthened—almost 
confirmed. Was this woman—so modest, so gen- 
tle, so simply and unaffectedly refined—the shame- 
less adventuress denounced by Geoffrey, as claim- 
ing him on the strength of a foolish flirtation ; 
knowing herself, at the time, to be privately mar- 
ried to another man? Was this woman—with 
the voice of a lady, the look of a lady, the man- 
ner of a lady—in league (as Geoffrey had de- 
clared) with the illiterate vagabond who was at- 
tempting to extort money anonymously from 
Mrs. Glenarm? Impossible! Making every al- 
lowance for the proverbial deceitfulness of ap- 
pearances, impossible ! 

‘* Your name has been mentioned to me,” said 
Julius, answering her after a momentary pause. 
His instincts, as a gentleman, made him shrink 
from referring to the association of her name 
with the name of his brother. ‘‘My father 
mentioned you,” he added, considerately ex- 
plaining his knowledge of her in that way, 
**when I last saw him in London.” 

** Your father!” She came a step nearer, with 
a look of distrust as well as a look of astonish- 
ment in her face. ‘* Your father is Lord Hol- 
chester—is he not ?” 

“Te.” 

** What made him speak of me?” 

‘*He was ill at the time,” Julius answered. 
‘* And he had been thinking of events in his past 
life with which I am entirely unacquainted. He 
said he had known your father and mother. He 
desired me, if you were ever in want of any as- 
sistance, to place my services at your disposal. 
When he expressed that wish, he spoke very 
earnestly—he gave me the impression that there 
was a feeling of regret associated with the recol- 
lections on which he had been dwelling.” 

Slowly, and in silence, Anne drew back to the 
low wall of the terrace close by. She rested one 
hand on it to support herself. Julius had said 
words of terrible import without a suspicion of 
what he had done. Never until now had Anne 
Silvester known that the man who had betrayed 
her was the son of that other man whose discov- 
ery of the flaw in the marriage had ended in the 
betrayal of her mother before her. She felt the 
shock of the revelation with a chill of supersti- 
tious dread. Was the chain of a fatality wound 
invisibly round her? ‘Turn which way she might, 
was she still going darkly on, in the track of her 
dead mother, to an appointed and hereditary 
doom? Present things passed from her view as 
the awful doubt cast its shadow over her mind. 
She lived again for a moment in the time when 
she wasachild. She saw the face of her mother 
once more, with the wan despair on it of the by- 
gone days when the title of wife was denied her, 
and the social prospect was closed forever. 

Julius approached, and roused her. 

**Can I get you any thing?” he asked. ‘* You 
are looking very ill. 1 hope I have said nothing 
to distress you ?” 

The question failed to attract her attention. 
She put a question herself instead of answering it. 

** Did vou say you were quite ignorant of what 
your father was thinking of when he spoke to you 
about me?” 

** Quite ignorant.” 

**Is your brother likely to know more about 
it than you do?” 

** Certainly not.” 

She paused, absorbed once more in her own 
thoughts. Startled, on the memorable day when 
they had first met, by Geoffrey's family name, 
she had put the question to him whether there 
had not been some acquaintance between their 
parents in the past time. Deceiving her in all 
else, he had not deceived in this. He had spok- 
en in good faith, when he had declared that he 
had never heard her father or her mother men- 
tioned at home. 

The curiosity of Julius was aroused. 
tempted to lead her on into saying more. 

**You appear to know what my father was 
thinking of when he spoke to me,” he resumed. 
** May I ask—” 

She interrupted him with a gesture of en- 
treaty. 

** Pray don’t ask! It’s past and over—it can 
have no interest for you—it has nothing to do 
with my errand here. I must return,” she went 


He at- 


on, hurriedly, ‘‘to my object in trespassing on 
your kindness. Have you heard me mentioned, 








Mr. Delamayn, by another member of your tam- 
ily besides your father ?” 

Julius had not anticipated that she would ap- 
proach, of her own accord, the painful subject 
on which he had himself forborne to touch. He 
was a little disappointed. He had expected more 
delicacy of feeling from her than she had shown. 

‘* Ts it necessary,” he asked, coldly, ‘to enter 
on that ?” 

The blood rose again in Anne’s cheeks. 

‘* If it had not been necessary,” she answered, 
‘*do you think I could have forced myself to 
mention it to you? Let me remind you that I 
am here on sufferance. If I don’t speak plainly 
(no matter at what sacrifice to my own feelings), 
I make my situation more embarrassing than it 
is already. I have something to tell Mrs. Glen- 
arm relating to the anonymous letters which she 
has lately received. And I have a word to say 
to her, next, about her contemplated marriage. 
Before you allow me to do this, you ought to 
know wholT am. (I have owned it.) You ought 
to have heard the worst that can be said of my 
conduct. (Your face tells me you have heard 
the worst.) After the forbearance you have 
shown to me, as a perfect stranger, I will not 
commit the meanness of taking you by surprise. 
Perhaps, Mr. Delamayn, you understand, now, 
why I felt myself obliged to refer to your brother. 
Will you trust me with permission to speak to 
Mrs. Glenarm ?” 

It was simply and modestly said—with an un- 
affected and touching resignation of look and 
manner. Julius gave her back the respect and 
the sympathy which, for a moment, he had un- 
justly withheld from her. 

‘**You have placed a confidence in me,” he 
said, ‘‘ which most persons in your situation 
would have withheld. I feel bound, in return, 
to place confidence in you. I will take it for 
granted that your motive in this matter is one 
which it is my duty to respect. It will be for 
Mrs. Glenarm to say whether she wishes the in- 
terview to take place or not. All that I can do 
is to leave you free to propose it to her. You 
are free.” 

As he spoke the sound of the piano reached 
them from the music-room. Julius pointed to 
the glass door which opened on to the terrace. 

**You have only to go in by that door,” he 
said, ‘‘ and you will find Mrs. Glenarm alone.” 

Anne bowed, and left him. Arrived at the 
short flight of steps which led up to the door, 
she paused to collect her thoughts before she 
went in. 


A sudden reluctance to go on and enter the 
room took possession of her, as she waited with 
her foot on the lower step. The report of Mrs. 
Glenarm’s contemplated marriage had produced 
no such effect on her as Sir Patrick had sup- 
posed: it had found no love for Geoffrey left to 
wound, no latent jealousy only waiting to be in- 
flamed. Her object in taking the journey to 
Perth was completed when her correspondence 
with Geoffrey was in her own hands again. The 
change of purpose which had brought her to 
Swanhaven was due entirely to the new view 
of her position toward Mrs. Glenarm which the 
coarse common-sense of Bishopriggs had first 
suggested toher. If she failed to protest against 
Mrs. Glenarm’s marriage, in the interests of the 
reparation which Geoffrey owed to her, her con- 
duct would only confirm Geoftrey’s audacious as- 
sertion that she was a married woman already. 
For her own sake she might still have hesitated 
to move in the matter. But Blanche’s interests 
were concerned as well as her own; and, for 
Blanche’s sake, she had resolved on making the 
journey to Swanhaven Lodge. 

At the same time, feeling toward Geoffrey as 
she felt now—conscious as she was of not really 
desiring the reparation on which she was about 
to insist—it was essential to the preservation of 
her own self-respect that she should have some 
purpose in view which could justify her to her 
own conscience in assuming the character of 
Mrs. Glenarm’s rival. 

She had only to call to mind the critical situa- 
tion of Blanche—and to see her purpose before 
her plainly. Assuming that she could open the 
coming interview by peaceably proving that her 
claim on Geoffrey was beyond dispute, she might 
then, without fear of misconception, take the 
tone of a friend instead of an enemy, and might, 
with the best grace, assure Mrs. Glenarm that she 
had no rivalry to dread, on the one easy condi- 
tion that she engaged to make Geoffrey repair 
the evil that he had done. ‘‘ Marry him with- 
out a word against it to dread from me—so long 
as he unsays the words and undoes the deeds 
which have thrown a doubt on the marriage of 
Arnold and Blanche.” If she could but bring 
the interview to this end—there was the way 
found of extricating Arnold, by her own exer- 
tions, from the false position in which she had 
innocently placed him toward his wife! 

Such was the object before her, as she now 
stood on the brink of her interview with Mrs. 
Glenarm. 

Up to this moment, she had firmly believed in 
her capacity to realize her own visionary project. 
It was only when she had her foot on the step 
that a doubt of the success of the coming exper- 
iment crossed her mind.. For the first time, she 
saw the weak point in her own reasoning. For 
the first time, she felt how much she had blindly 
taken for granted, in assuming that Mrs. Glen- 
arm would have sufficient sense of justice and 
sufficient command of temper to hear her patient- 
ly. All her hopes of success rested on her own 
favorable estimate of a woman who was a total 
stranger to her! What if the first words ex- 
changed between them proved the estimate to be 
wrong ? 

It was too late to pause and reconsider the 
position. Julius Delamayn had noticed her hes- 
itation, and was advancing toward her from the 
end of the terrace, There was no help for it but 





to master her own irresolution, and to run the 
risk boldly. ‘* Come what may, I have gone too 
far to stop here.” With that desperate resolution 
to animate her, she opened the glass door at the 
top of the steps, and went into the room. 


Mrs. Glenarm rose from the piano. The two 
women—one so richly, the other so plainly 
dressed ; one with her beauty in its full bloom, 
the other worn and blighted; one with society 
at her feet, the other an outcast living under the 
bleak shadow of reproach—the two women stood 
face to face, and exchanged the cold courtesie; 
of salute between strangers, in silence. 

The first to meet the trivial necessities of the 
situation was Mrs, Glenarm. She good-humor. 
edly put an end to the embarrassment—whict 
the shy visitor appeared to feel acutely — by 
speaking first. 5 

‘*T am afraid the servants have not told you ?” 
she said. ‘* Mrs. Delamayn has gone out.” 

‘*T beg your pardon—I have not called to see 
Mrs. Delamayn.” 

Mrs. Glenarm looked a little surprised. 
went on, however, as amiably as before. 

** Mr. Delamayn, perhaps?” she suggested. ‘‘ I 
expect him here every moment.” 

Anne explained again. ‘‘I have just parted 
from Mr. Delamayn.” Mrs. Glenarm opened her 
eyes in astonishment. Anne proceeded. “I 
have come here, if you will excuse the intru- 
sion—” 

She hesitated—at a loss how to end the sen- 
tence. Mrs. Glenarm, beginning by this time 
to feel a strong curiosity as to what might be 
coming next, advanced to the rescue once more. 

‘* Pray don’t apologize,” she said. ‘‘I think 
I understand that you are so good as to have 
come to see me. You look tired. Won't you 
take a chair?” 

Anne could stand no longer. She took the 
offered chair. Mrs. Glenarm resumed her place 
on the music-stool, and ran her fingers idly over 
the keys of the piano. ‘* Where did you see 
Mr. Delamayn?” she went on. ‘‘ The most ir- 
responsible of men, except when he has got his 
fiddle in his hand! Is he coming in soon? 
Are we going to have any music? Have you 
come to play with us? Mr. Delamayn is a per- 
fect fanatic in music, isn’t he? Why isn’t he 
here to introduce us? I suppose you like the 
classical style, too? Did you know that I was 
in the music-room? Might I ask your name?” 

Frivolous as they were, Mrs. Glenarm’s ques- 
tions were not without their use. They gave 
Anne time to summon her resolution, and to feel 
the necessity of explaining herself. 

‘*T am speaking, I believe, to Mrs. Glenarm ?” 
she began. 

The good-humored widow smiled and bowed 
graciously. 

‘**T have come here, Mrs. Glenarm—by Mr. 
Delamayn’s permission—to ask leave to speak to 
you on a matter in which you are interested.” 

Mrs. Glenarm’s many-ringed fingers paused 
over the keys of the piano. Mrs. Glenarm’s 
plump face turned on the stranger with a dawn- 
ing expression of surprise. 

‘*Indeed? I am interested in so many mat- 
ters. May I ask what this matter is?” 

The flippant tone of the speaker jarred on 
Anne. If Mrs. Glenarm’s nature was as shallow 
as it appeared to be on the surface, there was lit- 
tle hope of any sympathy establishing itself be- 
tween them. 

‘*T wished to speak to you,” she answered, 
‘* about something that happened while you were 
paying a visit in the neighborhood of Perth.” 

The dawning surprise in Mrs. Glenarm’s face 
became intensified into an expression of distrust. 
Her hearty manner vanished under a veil of con- 
ventional civility, drawn over it suddenly. She 
looked at Anne. ‘* Never at the best of times a 
beauty,” she thought. ‘*Wretchedly out of 
hgalth now. Dressed like a servant, and looking 
like a lady. What does it mean?” 

The last doubt was not to be borne in silence 
by a person of Mrs. Glenarm’s temperament. 
She addressed herself to the solution of it with 
the most unblushing directness—dextrously ex- 
cused by the most winning frankness of manner. 

‘* Pardon me,” she said. ‘*My memory for 
faces is a bad one; and I don’t think you heard 
me just now, when I asked for your name. 
Have we ever met before ?” 

‘* Never.” 

** And yet—if I understand what you are re- 
ferring to—you wish to speak to me about some- 
thing which is only interesting to myself and my 
most intimate friends,” 

‘*You understand me quite correctly,” said 
Anne. ‘‘I wish to speak to you about some 
anonymous letters—” 

‘*For the third time, will you permit me to 
ask for your name ?” 

**You shall hear it directly—if you will first 
allow me to finish what I wanted to say. I wish 
— if I can—to persuade you that I come here as 
a friend, before I mention my name. You will, 
I am sure, not be very sorry to hear that you 
need dread no further annoyance—” 

‘* Pardon me once more,” said Mrs. Glenarm, 
interposing for the second time. ‘‘I am at a 
loss to know to what I am to attribute this kind 
interest in. my affairs on the part of a total 
stranger.” 

This time, her tone was more than politely 
cold—it was politely impertinent. Mrs. Glen- 
arm had lived all her life in good society, and 
was a perfect mistress of the subtleties of refined 
insolence in her intercourse with those who in- 
curred her displeasure. 

Anne’s sensitive nature felt the wound—but 
Anne’s patient courage submitted. She put away 
from her the insolence which had tried to sting, 
and went on, gently and firmly, as if nothing had 
happened. 

** The person who wrote to you anonymously,” 
she said, ‘* alluded to a correspondence. He is 
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no longer in possession of it. 
ence has passed into hands which may be trusted 
to respect it. It will be put to no base use in the 
future—I answer for that.” 

‘¢You answer for that ?”’ repeated Mrs. Glen- 
arm. She suddenly leaned forward over the pi- 
ano, and fixed her eyes in unconcealed scrutiny 
on Anne’s face. ‘The violent temper, so often 
found in combination with the weak nature, be- 
gan to show itself in her rising color, and her 
lowering brow. ‘*‘ How do you know what the 
person wrote?” she asked. “* How do you know 
that the correspondence has passed into other 
hands? Who are you?” Before Anne could 
answer her, she sprang to her feet, electrified by 
a new idea. ‘The man who wrote to me spoke 
of something else besides a correspondence. He 
spoke of a woman. I have found you out!” she 
exclaimed, with a burst of jealous fury. ‘* You 
are the woman!” 

Anne rose on her side, still in firm possession 
of her self-control. 

‘‘Mrs. Glenarm,” she said, calmly, ‘‘I warn 
—no, I entreat you—not to take that tone with 
me. Compose yourself; and I promise to satis- 
fy you that you are more interested than you are 
willing to believe in what I have still to say. 
Pray bear with me for a little longer. I admit 
that you have guessed right. I own that Iam 
the miserable woman who has been ruined and 
deserted by Geoffrey Delamayn.” 

‘“‘Tt’s false!” cried Mrs. Glenarm. ‘You 
wretch! Do you come to me with your trumped- 
up story? What does Julius Delamayn mean 
by exposing me to this?” Her indignation at 
finding herself in the same room with Anne broke 
its way through, not the restraints only, but the 
common decencies of politeness. ‘‘ I'll ring for 
the servants!” she said. ‘I'll have you turned 
out of the house.” 

She tried to cross the fire-place to ring the 
bell. Anne, who was standing nearest to it, 
stepped forward at the same moment. Without 
saying a word, she motioned with her hand to 
the other woman to stand back. There was a 
pause. ‘The two waited, with their eyes steadily 
fixed on one another—each with her resolution 
laid bare to the other's view. In a moment 
more, the finer nature prevailed. Mrs, Glenarm 
drew back a step in silence. 

** Listen to me,” said Anne. 

‘*Listen to you?” repeated Mrs. Glenarm. 
‘You have no right to be in this house. You 
have no right to force yourself in here. Leave 
the room!” 

Anne’s patience—so firmly and admirably pre- 
served thus far—began to fail her at last. 

*“*Take care, Mrs. Glenarm!” she said, still 
struggling with herself. ‘‘I am not naturally a 
patient woman. ‘Trouble has done much to 
tame my temper—but endurance has its limits. 
You have reached the limits of mine. I have a 
claim to be heard—and after what you have said 
to me, I will be heard !” 

‘* You have no claim! You shameless woman, 
you are married already. I know the man’s 
name. Arnold Brinkworth.” 

** Did Geoffrey Delamayn tell you that?” 

‘**T decline to answer a woman who speaks of 
Mr. Geoffrey Delamayn in that familiar way.” 

Anne advanced a step nearer. 

‘Did Geoffrey Delamayn tell you that?” she 
repeated. 
‘There was a light in her eyes, there was a ring 
in her voice, which showed that she was roused 
at last. Mrs. Glenarm answered her, this time. 

** He did tell me.” 

‘* He lied!” 

** He did not! 
don’t believe you.” 

‘**If he told you that I was any thing but a 
single woman—if he told you that Arnold Brink- 
worth was married to any body but Miss Lundie 
of Windygates—I say again he lied!” 

**T say again—I believe Aim, and not you.’ 

**You believe 1 am Arnold Brinkworth’s 
wife ?” 

**T am certain of it.” 

‘You tell-me that to my face ?” 

**T tell you to your face—you may have been 
Geoffrey Delamayn’s mistress; you are Arnold 
Brinkworth’s wife.” 

At those words the long-réstrained anger 
leaped up in Anne—all the more hotly for having 
been hitherto so steadily controlled. In one 
breathless moment the whirlwind of her indigna- 
tion swept away, not only all remembrance of 
the purpose which had brought her to Swanhaven, 
but all sense even of the unpardonable wrong 
which she had suffered at Geoffrey’s hands. If 
he had been there, at that moment, and had of- 
fered to redeem his pledge, she would have con- 
sented to marry him, while Mrs. Glenarm’s eye 
was on her—no matter whether she destroyed 
herself in her first cool moment afterward or not. 
The small sting had planted itself at last in the 
great nature. The noblest woman is only a wo- 
man, after all! 

**T forbid your marriage to Geoffrey Dela- 
mayn! I insist on his performing the promise 
he gave me, to make me his wife! I have got it 
here in his own words, in his own writing. On 
his soul, he swears it to me—he will redeem his 
pledge. His mistress, did you say? His wife, 
Mrs. Glenarm, before the week is out!” 

In those wild words she cast back the taunt 
—with the letter held in triumph in her hand. 

Daunted for the moment by the doubt now 
literally forced on her, that Anne might really 
have the claim on Geoffrey which she advanced, 
Mrs. Glenarm answered nevertheless with the 
obstinacy of a woman brought to bay—with a 
resolution not to be convinced by conviction it- 
self. 

**T won't give him up!” she cried. ‘* Your 
letter is a forgery. You have no proof. I won't, 
I won’t, I won't give him up!” she repeated, 
with the impotent iteration of an angry child. 

Anne pointed disdainfully to the letter that 
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she held, ‘* Here is his pledged and written 
word,” she said. ‘* While I live, you will never 
be his wife.” 

‘*T shall be his wife the day after the race. I 
am going to him in London—to warn him against 
You!” 

‘** You will find me in London, before you— 
with this in my hand. Do you know his writ- 
ing ?” 

She held up the letter, open. Mrs. Glenarm’s 
hand flew out with the stealthy rapidity of a cat's 
paw, to seize and destroy it. Quick as she was, 
her rival was quicker still. For an instant they 
faced each other breathless—one with the letter 
held behind her; one with her hand still stretched 
out. 

At the same moment—before a word more had 
passed between them—the glass door opened ; 
and Julius Delamayn appeared in the room. 

He addressed himself to Anne. 

** We decided, on the terrace,” he said, quiet- 
ly, ‘‘that you should speak to Mrs. Glenarm, if 
Mrs. Glenarm wished it. Do you think it de- 
sirable that the interview should be continued 
any longer ?” 

Anne's head drooped on her breast. The fiery 
anger in her was quenched in an instant. 

“*T have been cruelly provoked, Mr. Dela- 
mayn,” she answered. ‘‘ But I have no right to 
plead that.”’ She looked up at him for a mo- 
ment. ‘The hot tears of shame gathered in her 
eyes, and fell slowly over her cheeks. She bent 
her head again, and hid them from him. ‘“‘ The 
only atonement I can make,” she said, ‘* is to ask 
your pardon, and to leave the house.” 

In silence, she turned away to the door. In 
silence, Julius Delamayn paid her the trifling 
courtesy of opening it for her. She went out. 

Mrs. Glenarm’s indignation—suspended for the 
moment—transferred itself to Julius. 

“If I have been entrapped into seeing that 
woman, with your approval,” she said, haughtily, 
**T owe it to myself, Mr. Delamayn, to follow 
her example, and to leave your house.” 

**T authorized her to ask you for an interview, 
Mrs. Glenarm. If she has presumed on the per- 
mission that I gave her, I sincerely regret it, and 
I beg you to accept my apologies. At the same 
time, I may venture to add, in defense of my 
conduct, that I thought her—and think her still 
—a woman to be pitied more than to be blamed.” 

“To be pitied—did you say?” asked Mrs. 
Glenarm, doubtful whether her ears had not de- 
ceived her. 

**'To be pitied,” repeated Julius. 

** You may find it convenient, Mr. Delamayn, 
to forget what your brother has told us about that 
person. J happen to remember it.” 

**So do I, Mrs. Glenarm. But, with my ex- 
perience of Geoffrey—” He hesitated, and ran 
his fingers nervously over the strings of his vio- 
lin. 

** You don’t believe him ?” said Mrs. Glenarm. 

Julius declined to admit that he doubted his 
brother's word, to the lady who was about to be- 
come his brother's wife. 

**T don’t quite go that length,” he said. ‘‘I 
find it difficult to reconcile what Geoffrey has 
told us, with Miss Silvester’s manner and appear- 
ance—” 

** Her appearance!” cried Mrs. Glenarm, in a 
transport of astonishment and disgust. ‘‘ Her 
appearance! Oh, the men! I beg your par- 
don—I ought to have remembered that there is 
no accounting for tastes. Go on—pray go on!” 

**Shall we compose ourselves with a little 
music?” suggested Julius. 

‘**T particularly request you will go on,” an- 
swered Mrs. Glenarm, emphatically. *‘ You find 
it ‘impossible to reconcile’-—” 

‘*T said ‘ difficult.’” 

**Oh, very well. Difficult to reconcile what 
Geoffrey told us, with Miss Silvester’s manner 
and appearance. What next? You had some- 
thing else to say, when I was so rude as to inter- 
rupt you. What was it?” 

**Only this,” said Julius. ‘‘I don't find it 
easy to understand Sir Patrick Lundie’s conduct 
in permitting Mr. Brinkworth to commit bigamy 
with his niece.” 

‘*Wait a minute! The marriage of that hor- 
rible woman to Mr. Brinkworth was a private 
marriage. Of course, Sir Patrick knew nothing 
about it!” 

Julius owned that this might be possible, and 
made a second attempt to lead the angry lady 
back to the piano. Useless, once more! ‘Though 
she shrank from confessing it to herself, Mrs. 
Glenarm’s belief in the genuineness of her lover's 
defense had been shaken. The tone taken by 
Julius—moderate as it was—revived the first 
startling suspicion of the credibility of Geoffrey's 
statement which Anne’s language and conduct 
had forced on Mrs. Glenarm. She dropped into 
the nearest chair, and put her handkerchief to 
her eyes. ‘* You always hated poor Geoffrey,” 
she said, with a burst of tears. ‘‘And now 
you're defaming him to me!” 

Julius managed her admirably. On the point 
of answering her seriously, he checked himself. 
‘*T always hated poor Geoflrey,” he repeated, 
with a smile. ‘‘ You ought to be the last person 
to say that, Mrs. Glenarm! I brought him all 
the way from London expressly to introduce him 
to you.” 

**Then I wish yod had left him in London!” 
retorted Mrs. Glenarm, shifting suddenly from 
tears totemper. ‘‘ I was a happy woman before 
I met your brother. I can’t give him up!” she 
burst out, shifting back again from temper to 
tears. *‘I don’t care if he has deceived me. I 
won't let another woman have him! I will be 
his wife!” She threw herself theatrically on her 
knees before Julius. ‘*Oh, do help me to find 
out the truth!” she said. ‘‘ Oh, Julius, pity me! 
1 am 50 ond of him!” 

There .»* genuine distress in her face, there 
was true fee. »9g in her voice. Who would have 
believed that . .ere were reserves of merciless in- 





| solence and heartless cruelty in this woman—and 
that they had been lavishly poured out on a fall- 
en sister not five minutes since ? 

“1 will do all I can,” said Julius, raising her. 
“* Let us talk of it when you are more composed. 
ry a little music,” he repeated, *‘ just to quiet 
your nerves,” 

“Would you like me to play?” asked Mrs. 
Glenarm, becoming a model of feminine docility 
at a moment’s notice. 

Julius opened the Sonatas of Mozart, and 
shouldered his violin. 

‘Let's try the Fifteenth,” he said, placing 
Mrs. Glenarin at the piano. ‘We will begin 
with the Adagio. If ever there was divine mu- 
sic written by mortal man, there it is!” 

They began. At the third bar Mrs. Glenarm 
dropped a note—and the bow of Julius paused 
shuddering on the strings. 

**T can’t play!” she said. ‘‘I am so agitated ; 
I am so anxious. How am I to find out whether 
that wretch is really married or not? Who can 
Task? [ can't go to Geoffrey in London—the 
trainers won't let me see him. I can’t appeal to 
Mr. Brinkworth himself—I am not even ac- 
quainted with him. Who else is there? Do 
think, and tell me!” 

There was but one chance of making her re- 
turn to the Adagio—the chance of hitting on a 
suggestion which would satisfy and quiet her. 
Julius laid his violin on the piano, and consider- 
ed the question before him carefully. 

‘* There are the winesses,” he said. ‘‘ If Geof- 
frey’s story is to be depended on, the landlady 
and the waiter at the inn can speak to the facts.” 

**Low people!” objected Mrs. Glenarm. 

**People I don’t know. People who might take 
advantage of my situation, and be insolent to 
me. 
Julius considered once more; and made an- 
other suggestion. With the fatal ingenuity of 
innocence, he hit on the idea of referring Mrs. 
Glenarm to no less a person than Lady Lundie 
herself! 

“There is our good friend at Windygates,” 
he said. ‘Some whisper of the matter may 
have reached Lady Lundie’s ears. It may be a 
little awkward to call on her (if she has heard 
any thing) at the time of a serious family disas- 
ter. You are the best judge of that, however. 
All I can do is to throw out the notion. Windy- 
gates isn’t very far off—and something might 
come of it. What do you think ?” 

Something might come of it! Let it be re- 
membered that Lady Lundie had been left en- 
tirely in the dark—that she had written to Sir 
Patrick in a tone which plainly showed that her 
self-esteem was wounded and her suspicion roused 
-~and that her first intimation of the serious di- 
lemma in which Arnold Brinkworth stood was 
now likely, thanks to Julius Delamayn, to reach 
her from the lips of a mere acquaintance. Let 
this be remembered ; and then let the estimate be 
formed of what might come of it—not at Windy- 
gates only, but also at Ham Farm! 

** What do you think?” asked Julins. 

Mrs. Glenarm was enchanted. ‘‘'The very per- 
son to go to!” she said. ‘If I am not let in I 
can easily write—and explain my object as an 
apology. Lady Lundie is so right-minded, so 
sympathetic. If she sees no one else—I have 
only to confide my anxieties to her, and I am 
sure she will see me. You will lend me a car- 
riage, won't you? I'll go to Windygates to- 
morrow.” 

Julius took his violin off the piano. 

**Don’t think me very troublesome,” he said, 
coaxingly. ‘‘ Between this and to-morrow we 
have nothing to do, And it is such music, if 
you once get into the swing of it! Would you 
mind trying again ?” 

Mrs. Glenarm was willing to do any thing to 
prove her gratitude, after the invaluable hint 
which she had just received. At the second trial 
the fair pianist’s eye and hand were in perfect 
harmony. ‘The lovely melody which the Adagio 
of Mozart's Fifteenth Sonata has given to violin 
and piano flowed smoothly at last—and Jalius 
Delamayn soared to the seventh heaven of mu- 
sical delight. 





The next day Mrs. Glenarm and Mrs. Dela- 
mayn went together to Windygates House. 





HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Harvarp Cot.rer has received a valuable addition 
to its art collection in the bust of C. Cilnius Mece- 
nas, found at Herculaneum in 1822, and exhibited in 
the Royal Museum at Portici. It was afterward pur- 
chased by an antiquarian of Rome, who presented it 
to Mr. B. Davis Washburn of Melrose, and by him it 
was donated to Harvard. The bust is in a good state 
of preservation, and represents Mecenas at the age 
of seventy, after he had retired from public affairs. 
Mzecenas was an enthusiastic patron of learning and 
genius, and the personal friend of Virgil and Horace. 
He died 8 n.c., in the same year with Horace, and was 
buried in his own gardens, on the Esquiline Hill. 











By the will of the late Lord Derby his personal 
property appears to have been about £250,000. The 
present Lord Derby will succeed to a magnificent in- 
come, which he is not in the least likely to diminish. 
His habits are of the most inexpensive kind, and if 
noblesse did not oblige otherwise, he would probably 
prefer living in a couple of rooms and dining at a 
club. He does not inherit his father’s fondness for 
horses, and has lately sold out his stable. 





* Association Hall” is a great improvement upon the 
old name, “ Young Men's Christian Association Hall,” 
which is too long for comfort. Can not the name of 
the building itself be abridged for common use? 





If lovers quarrel, and wish their love -letters re- 
turned, we warn them to deliver the important docu- 
ments personally—it is not safe to trust expresses ! 
Ata recent auction sale of unclaimed express pack- 
ages in Hartford a lot of love-letters were bid off. 
| They were written by a young lady who, having got 








married, requested her wld lover tu return them. The 
purchaser, it is said, is heartlessly and dishonorably 
giving a series of evening readings from them at his 
boarding-house. 





It is rumored abroad that Father Hyacinthe has 
been converted to Protestantism by the pastor of the 
French Reformed Church, and that he is soon to be 
married. 





Now that the ladies are having every thing their 
own away, it is said that printed declarations, with 
blank forms, are to be used by young ladies who have 
lovers too modest to propose, The ladies themselves 
fill out the blanks, and, of course, no sensible man can 
refuse signing them. 


A second novel by Garibaldi has been published at 
Milan. It is called “‘Cantoni; or, The Volunteer.”— 
Mr. Swinburne’s new volume of poems will be entitled 
“Songs Before Suurise.”—Mr. Goldwin Smith is pre- 
paring a “ History of England fur Americar: Readers.” 





How very thoughtful and considerate some editors 
are to make such suggestions as these, in comment- 
ing upon the death of a young Vermont girl from the 
effects of tight-lacing: “These corsets should be done 
away with, and if the girls can't live without being 
squeezed, we suppose men can be found who would 
rather devote three hours & day, without a cent of 
pay, as a brevet corset, than see these girls dying off 
in that manner. Office hours almost any time.” 





Aremarkable marriage recently took place at Gales- 
burg, Illinois. The bridegroom and bride were aged 
respectively eighty-three and eighty-one years, When 
they were eighteen and sixteen they were engaged to 
each other, but broke their troth ; and since then each 
has followed two companions'to the grave. Late in 
life the early love bas been rekindled. 





Not so very far out of the way was an English sail- 
or at Brussels, who emptied his pockets, containing 
250 francs, into the apron of a woman with half a doz- 
en starving children. The sailor remarked to the 
astounded natives who witnessed the act: “Iam a 
good fellow, and never drink when I have nothing to 
drink with.” 
safer to ‘‘go and do likewise." 





There are at the present time quite a number of 
** Apartment Houses” being erected in different parts 
of our city. These houses will contain suits, each 
complete in itself, including parlor, dining-room, 
kitchen, bath-room, and bedrooms. It is indicative 
of the probable popularity of this style of building, 
that in one which is nearly finished on Eighteenth 
Street, every suit was rented before the foundation 
was laid. Some very handsome “ Apartment Houses” 
are already projected. People of moderate incomes 
are weary of paying enormous rente, and welcome 
the prospect of cheaper and yet comfortable quarters. 





Miss Mulock says to pareuts that the time must 
come in every family when it is the children's right to 
begin to think and act for themselves, and the parents’ 
duty to allow them to do it; when it is wisest gradu- 
ally to slacken authority, to sink “I command” into 
“*T wish,” and to grant large freedom of opinion, and 
the expression of it. 





During the recent spring freshets some of the rivers 
in New England rose higher than they have been 
known to do since 1827. The Mohawk was reported 
higher than ever before, and the Merrimac higher 
than since 1852. All through the New England and 
Middle States immense damage was done. In many 
places the inhabitants were roused in the night by 
floods of water rushing over their premisce, and were 
obliged to flee for their lives. Bridges, dams, barns, 
and cattle were destroyed; and in many towns there 
has been a dismal repetition of the ruinous scenes of 
last October. Such a heavy spring freshet is discour- 
aging enough to those who suffered so much damage 
from that last fall. 





Our Dumb Animais—a monthly journal published 
by the Massachusetts Society for Prevention of Cruel- 
ty to Animals—as a brief method of stating the pur- 
poses of the Society, gives *‘ Thirty-nine Articles of 
Faith.” Some of these are to prevent-—the beating, 
overloading, overdriving, and underfeeding of ani- 
mals; driving galled.and disabled horses ; tying calves" 
and sheep's legs; cruelties on railroad stock trains ; 
overloading horse-cars ; neglect of shelter for animale ; 
plucking live fowls; dog-fighte; to introduce—better 
roads and pavements; better methods of slaughter- 
ing and of horse-shoeing ; improved cattle-cars; drink- 
ing-fountains; and to indace—children to be humane ; 
teachers to teach kindness to animals; clergymen to 
preach it; authors to write it; editors to keep it be- 
fore the people; and generally to make men, women, 
and children better, because more humane. 





Reports come from Delaware that the peach-trees 
have been seriously injured in consequence of the 
warm weather in January and February, and that the 
crop is likely to be sinall. Berries, however, promise 
well, and it is expected that strawberries will be 
ready for market in about a month. 





Professor Blot gives the following directions for 
frying potatoes: Cut them in whatever form you wish 
above a bow! of cold water, so that they will drop into 
it. Then drain and wipe them dry. This must be 
done quickly, so as not to allow the potatoes to turn 
reddish. Have a coarse towel ready, then turn the 
potatoes into a colander, and immediately turn them 
into the towel, shake them a little, and quickly drop 
them in hot fat. When done, turn them into a colan- 
der, sprinkle salt on them, and serve hot. If you wish 
them light or swelled, leave the potatoes in the coian- 
der only about half a minute, then put them back in 
the very hot fat, stir for about one minate, and put 
them azain in the colander. If the fat is very hot, 
when dropped into it for the second time they will 
certainly swell. Bear in mind that fried potatoes 
must be eaten as hot as possible, Fry only one size 
at a time, as it takes three times as long to fry them 
when cut in pieces as when sliced. 





Three or four years ago a colored woman from New 
Bedford graduated from the New England Medical 
College of Boston, and is now successfully practicing 
her profession. The New England Female Medical 
College was opened in 1848, and eince then has grad- 
uated seventy-four women, many of whom are ex- 
ceedingly useful in practice among women and chil- 
dren, and some are filling important positions in lin. 
pitals and educational! institutions. 


A good many youvg men might be 
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BREAKING A JAM. 


WINTER SCENES IN MINNESOTA. 


WE give on this double page a series of engravings, from some exceed- 
ingly fine photographs sent us by WHITNEY AND ZIMMERMANN, of St. Paul, 
Minnesota, illustrating winter life and scenery in that State. The sketches 
tell their own story so graphically, that but few words are necessary in the 
way of explanation. ‘The uppermost line of pictures illustrates the manner 
of getting out lumber in the great pine forests of Minnesota—from the cut- 
ting down of the great trees, sawing them into lengths, hauling them out 
with ox-teams, and, finally, ‘‘ landing” the logs on the surface of the frozen 
river or stream, in readiness for the spring freshet to sweep them down to 
a market. Though many of these streams are too shallow in summer to 
float an Indian in the lightest bark canoe, yet when swollen by spring 
freshets, each one becomes a wide and deep river. In some instances the 
pines grow near the streams, and the trouble of hauling the logs is very 
slight; but often they grow four or five miles away, and the distance be- 
comes greater every year, as the forests are gradually cut down, and with 
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UNLOADING LOGS. 


eral mills at St. Anthony’s Falls, and washed away a large portion of Hennepin 
Island, under which a tunnel had been excavated. Fears are entertained that 
this magnificent water-power may be permanently injured by this catastrophe. 
The third series of sketches will give our readers an idea of the mode of 
gathering the ice-crop in Minnesota—a subject in which we are all interested 
this summer. The thickness of the ice is well indicated in the engraving, 
which shows the great, almost transparent blocks hauled out upon the bank, 
where they are chipped into shape for storage and transportation. As the 
ORESTS. thermometer sometimes indicates a temperature of 40 degrees below zero, 
the thickness of these blocks is not surprising. When the ice is of moderate 
wn in one of our sketches are Chippewa | thickness, it is cut by means of ice plows; but when very thick, saws are 
| employed for this purpose. The people of this city, where ice is no longer 
‘ws of the river scenery of Minnesota in | a luxury but a common necessity, will be glad to have the ocular demonstra- 
"within sight of each other, present a | tion afforded by these sketches—which are as nearly fac-similes of the orig- : . 
Je the falls of ‘‘ Minnehaha” on a frosty | inal photographs as could be made in wood-engraving—that in Minnesota, 
on an actual scene in nature. Since the | at any rate, the crop has been so abundant that ice-dealers will have no ex- LOGGERS' 
made, a heavy freshet has destroyed sey- | cuse for an exorbitant rise in the price of this commodity. 
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VERONICA. 


By the Author of ‘‘ Aunt Margaret’s Trouble.”’ 





En Five Books.—Book V. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
TEMPEST. 

Tuerr life in town, however it may have 
proved to be dust and ashes in Veronica's mouth, 
was mightily to the taste of her husband. One 
great drawback to his pleasure at first was Ve- 
ronica’s perverse determination to be discontent- 
ed, as he deemed it. What could she desire that 

he had not? ‘They were rich, young, fond of 
one another—he, at least, still loved her, although 
she seemed resolved to try to cure him of his fond- 
ness—and surrounded by companions who asked 
nothing better than to be merry and enjoy them- 
selves. What though this dowager had declined 
to be introduced to her; or that dowdy countess 
refused her invitations; or that it had hitherto 
been impossible to find a lady to present her at 
court? Were not the ladies whom she did know 
incomparably more lively and amusing than these 
dull persons? And was it not an incredible per- 
versity in Veronica to long fer that which, had 
it been offered to her—or so Cesare thought—she 
would have loathed? The husband and wife had 
many a sharp discussion on this score. 

When Veronica now told Cesare that he did 
not understand this or that he would argue the 
point veh vivacity. Indeed, but he did under- 
stand : “yuite as well as she did; perhaps better! 
She was but a woman. And if he were a for- 
eigner in England, he yet knew the world—it 
might be that he even knew the English world— 
a great deal more thoroughly than she thought 
for. His friends mauvais genre? Bah! Mrs, 
Douglas De Raftville was one of the most fash- 
ionable women in London. Lord George, who 
had introduced her to them, said so. She was, 
at any rate, very handsome, very brilliant, and 
very good-natured: that they could see for them- 
selves. Per Bacco! These simagrées on her 
part were too amusing! Did she know the his- 
tory of the withered little Duchess with the 
pearls, te whom she had been so civil at Naples ? 
‘Then for a day, perhaps, Veronica would break 
out into wild gayety. She would be all ablaze 
with excitement, until even the rather noisy mirth 
of the society that surrounded her would grow 
dumb, and its members would stare at her un- 
easily, or indulge in expressive shrugs and gri- 
maces to each other. These fits of feverish spirits 
were invariably followed by prolonged depression 
and gloom ; sometimes even by attacks of illness 
that obliged her to keep her bed for a day or so. 
But she would see no physician. Her husband, 
more and more separated from her companion- 
ship, and absorbed in his own pursuits, gradually 
ceased to disquiet himself about these strange 
fluctuations of health and spirits. ‘There was no 
one at hand who cared for her. Her father wrote 
rarely and briefly. Maud was separated from 
her as though the thickness of the globe were be- 
tween them. 

One afternoon Veronica was lying half asleep 
on a couch in her boudoir. Her Swiss maid 
Louise entered the darkened room quietly, and 
stood listening. 

**Is Madame la Princesse asleep ?” 

“Eh? What is it? My head aches,” an- 
swered Veronica, in a drowsy voice. 

**I should not have veutured to disturb Ma- 
dame la Princesse, but the gentleman was so im- 
portunate that the footman begged me to come 
and speak with madame.” 

‘*A gentleman? I can’t see the card by this 
light. ‘Tell me the name.” 7 

** Mistare—Mistare Frost.” 

‘* Mr. Frost! Well—yes; let Mr. Frost come 
up stairs. Give me the eau de cologne. Draw 
that curtain a little more. No light, no light! 
Ah, Dio buono, how my head throbs!” 

“In another minute Mr, Frost was ushered into 
the boudoir. 

** Have I the honor of speaking to the Princess 
de’ Barletti?” asked Mr. Frost, to whom the gloom 
of the chamber seemed at first almost pitch dark- 
ness. 

Veronica greeted him, and told him where to 
find a seat. She half rose from her sofa, but fell 
back again with a murmur of pain. 

**You are suffering? I grieve to intrude. 
But my business is of such importance—” 

**Of such importance ?” 

‘*'l'o me of the very deepest.” 

Veronica poured some eau de cologne on her 
hands, and passed them over her forehead. Then 

she looked steadily at Mr. Frost, and her eyes, 
more accustomed to the dimness than his, could 
perceive that he was changed; bent, and thin, 
and haggard. And that his restless hands wan- 
dered constantly to his mouth, and that he bit his 
nails furiously. He, for his part, could but just 
discern the outline of her face and figure. 

* Madam,” said Mr. Frost, ‘* I will not waste 
your time or my own-—minutes are very precious 

by useless preamble. 1 preferring the request 
[ am about to make, I know that I am doing an 
unusual—some might say unwarrantable thing. 
But I am hard pressed: temporarily—only tem- 
porarily. And I was to-day inspired suddenly 
\ith the hope that you might help me.” 

** In what way can it be in my power to help 
you?” said Veronica,gin a strange, dreamy voice. 

** Will you lend me some money ?” 

‘* Lend you some money? I thought you were 
very rich!” 

“I shall be. Tam, virtually. But there is a 
temporary pressure-—a severe pressure.” Mr, 
Frost put his hand to his head, as though the 
pressure he spoke of were there. ‘I will be 
frank with you. Women can be compassionate 
and generous sometimes. If you will lend me 
the sum I want you will save me from ruin!” 
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‘From ruin!” Veronica made an effort, and 
seemed to rouse herself from a lethargy that had 
apparently beuumbed her faculties, Her voice 
was more like her own as she said, ‘* But can I 
do this ?” ; 

‘IT think you can. ‘The sum I need is a large 
one. But I know your means are large. I want 
two thousand pounds.” 

‘Tt is indeed a large sum!” 

‘If I can have that sum by the end of this 
month the rest may go. I shall not care, That 
is—I mean I shall be safe.” 

‘*T should like to do good to somebody,” mur- 
mured Veronica, half aloud. 

** You can do good to more than one person. 
You know young Lockwood, who is engaged to 
marry Maud Desmond ?” 

** Yes: is it for him?” 

‘© You love Maud Desmond, do you not? I 
have heard that you loved her so much as to of- 
fer her a part of your fortune !” 

**T do love her. But what—” 

“T can not explain particulars. But I will 
swear to you by any solemn oath you choose, 
that in lendiag me this money you will be serv- 
ing them. If I can not induce you to believe 
that—believe at least that, as I said, you will be 
saving me from ruin. God is my witness that 
that is true!” 

The manner of the man—so different from 
the self-possessed, easy, dignified air she remem- 
bered in him—impressed her greatly. 

«IT should like,” she said dgain, ** to do good 
to somebody.” 

Mr. Frost gathered all his energies to plead 
his cause. His words were eloquent. But more 
eloquent to Veronica were his trembling lips, his 
wrinkled brow, his eager and restless hands. 

“If I can do this thing I will,” she said, at 





length. 

He sprang up and took her hand. ‘I can 
not thank you in words,” he said. ‘‘ It was a 
good inspiration that made me think of applying 
to you!” 

** But—I shall need my husband's consent.” 

** Your husband's only ?” 

‘Certainly. Whose else ?” 

“You have no marriage settlement? No 
trustees ?” 

This was the first time that the idea of having 
her money settled on herself had occurred to her. 
Her marriage had been hurried and private. 
‘There had been no one to watch her interests or 
advise her. And, lest it should be supposed that 
Cesare had purposely taken a dishonorable ad- 
vantage of her confidence or imprudence, it must 
be explained that marriage settlements are un- 
known in his country; and that he was too ig- 
norant of English customs to be aware of their 
existence here. 

‘* No,” she answered, after a moment’s pause. 
‘*T have no settlement ; no trustees. I have no 
one but Cesare.” 

** Indeed!” said Mr. Frost, looking at her for 
an instant with his old searching keenness. 
‘* Fortunately for me,” he added, *‘ your influ- 
ence over Prince Barletti is unbounded. I re- 
member noting that.” 

** Do you?” 

‘*Yes. If I have your promise, I am secure 
about the prince. But he may require more ex- 
planations than you have asked for. You have 
been generous in refraining from questioning me. 
I feel it. 1 shall not forget it. But he will say, 
perhaps, ‘Why did not this man apply else- 
where? to his partner, for example? to those 
connected with him by business ties?’ I reply 
that in certain circumstances to be seen to need 
a thing is fatal. ‘The very urgency of the case 
excites mistrust and apprehension, And the 
small sum which divides ruin from security can 
not be obtained, because it is so essential to obtain 
it. But I will see the prince. L will speak with 
him, [will give him any guarantee in my power. 
Only let me have your promise. ‘That is suffi- 
cient. One word more! I rely on your gener- 
osity and honor to keep this application a secret.” 

** If I can do this thing, I will,” said Veronica 
once more. 

Then Mr. Frost took his leave, scarcely dar- 
ing to believe in his success; and yet feeling as 
though a mantle of lead, such as Dante gives to 
certain wretched souls in purgatory, had been 
lifted from his head and shoulders since entering 
that house. 

Cesare returned late in the afternoon from his 
ride. Cesare’s riding, though better than his 
driving, was yet not altogether satisfactory to in- 
sular eyes. ‘here was a wooden rigidity about 
his legs, and a general air of being keenly alive 
to the possibility of his horse having the best of 
it in case of any difference of opinion arising be- 
tween them inimical to grace. Nevertheless as 
he had good horses, and was willing to lend one 
of them now and then to a friend, he found com- 
panions content to join him in equestrian excur- 
sions to places in the neighborhood of London; 
or even—though of this his friends were more 
shy—in a canter in the Row. On-the present 
occasion he had been honored by the society of 
two ladies, in addition to that of his friend Count 
Polyopolis, a Greek gentleman of very varied ac- 
complishments, which were apparently not duly 
appreciated in his own country, but for the exer- 
cise of which he found a favorable field in Lon- 
don, after having exhausted Paris and Vienna. 
They had all been very merry, and Cesare en- 
tered in high good-humor. 

**You were wrong not to come, ma belle 
princesse,” said he, gayly. ‘* It was very pleas- 
ant. We alighted at a village inn, and had beer! 
Figurati! And there was a garden to the inn, 
where there was a target. We shot at the target 
with bows and arrows. Nobody could hit the 
mark, It was immensely amusing!” 

Veronica's headache had apparently passed off. 
She was dressed with care and elegance. Her 
voice was gentle, and her manner conciliating, 

| as she said to him, ; 








**Come here and sit down by me, Cesare mio! 
I have a word to say to you.” 

‘* Must I not dress for dinner ?” 

‘*'There is time enough. Come here for a 
moment.” 

He obeyed. Seating himself beside her, he 
pressed her hand to his lips. It was very thin, 
and burned with a feverish heat. 

**Cara!” he said, touched with a vague pity 
as he looked at the wasted little fingers on which 
the sparkling rings sat so loosely. ** If you would 
always be kind to me, I would rather stay here 
with you than divert myself with those others!” 

** Ah, you would get tired of staying here with 
me, Cesare! and I do not wish you to do so. 
But I like to hear you say so. Do you really 
love me, Cesare ?” 

‘+ Ma si!” 

‘* J had a visitor while you were out this after- 
noon; an unexpected visitor.” 

“Il Vicario? No? It was not that accursed 
doctor ?” 

‘Oh, Cesare! Why should you speak so of 
poor Mr, Plew? What reason on earth have you 
to dislike him ?” 

‘*How can I tell? It is an antipathy, I sup- 
pose. With his insipid face, and his eyes like 
your English sky, neither blue nor gray! He 
attacks my nerves. Well it was not he?” 

Veronica made an effort to suppress an angry 
reply. 

** It was Mr. Frost,” she answered, shortly, not 
trusting her self-control to say more at that in- 
stant. 

** Mr. Frost!) Davvero!—Mr. Frost! Ah il 
povero Frost! He was trés bon enfant at Na 
ples; and what was better, a very good lawyer!” 

** He is in trouble.” 

**Si, eh?” said Cesare, whose interest in this 
announcement did not appear to be keen. 

** And I have promised to help him.” 

**Qh! that was very kind of you,” observed 
Cesare, with a shade of surprise, that yet was not 
lively enough to rouse him to any great demon- 
stration of caring about what Veronica was say- 
ing. 

‘*Yes; I have promised to lend him some 
money.” 

** What?” He was not indifferent now. ‘‘ You 
are jesting! Lend Mr. Frost money!” 

** I, too, was surprised at his request.” 

‘*What was it? How was it? Oh!” ex- 
claimed Cesare, struck by a sudden idea, ‘‘ per- 
haps he had forgotten his pocket-book, and want- 
ed a few pounds. Were you able to give them 
to him?” 

‘“Then you would not have objected to my 
doing so?” 

** In that case, no.” 

‘*T am glad of that,” said Veronica, ignoring 
the words in italics, ** because I promised to 
assist him. It is a large sum he wants. But 
we can afford it, I suppose. I never enter into 
the details of our fortune, but I make no doubt 
that it will not be difficult for us. In serving 
him, I shall be indirectly serving others in whom 
I am interested. I do not exactly understand 
how; but if you were to ask him he might tell 
you more explicitly. I was greatly struck by 
the change in Mr. Frost’s appearance. He seems 
to have been harassed nearly to death. But if 
you had seen the light that came into his face 
when I said ‘Yes!’ It gave me quite a new 
sensation. I promised to lend him two thousand 
pounds !” 

Cesare had sat silent, listening to his wife with 
growing uneasiness in his face. At these last 
words he jumped up and uttered a loud ejacu- 
lation. But in the next instant he burst into a 
inocking laugh: 

“*What a fool lam! You made me believe 
you were in earnest.” 

But even as he said the words his angry face 
belied them. 

‘**T am in earnest, Cesare.” 

For all reply he laughed again, and began to 
walk up and down the room, switching his rid- 
ing-whip right and left with a sharp, vicious mo- 
tion. 

Veronica proceeded to recapitulate Mr. Frost’s 
words as well as she could remember them. She 
spoke earnestly and eagerly. At length, finding 
that she made no impression on her husband, 
she began to lose patience. ‘* It would be some- 
what less grossly ill-bred and discourteous,” she 
said, **if you were to favor me with your objec- 
tions, if you do object, instead of sneering and 
strutting in that intolerable manner.” 

**My objections are that the whole idea is 
contrary to common-sense. ‘I'u sei pazza—you 
are mad, mia cara.” 

** How contrary to common-sense? I do not 
think it at all contrary to common-sense.” 

**You do not see, for example, that this man 
must be at the last extremity before he would 
attempt such a desperate forlorn hope as this ? 
‘That he must be as good as ruined already? Tu 
sei pazza!” ‘ 

** But if we could save him—and others ?” 

** Pazza, pazza, pazza!” 

“*Cesare, I gave him my promise.” 

** You must have been bewitched, or—dream- 
ing when you gave it,” he answered, with a sin- 
gular look. 

** After all, the money is mine, and I choose 
to claim the disposal of it,” she cried, her long- 
repressed resentinent blazing out on her cheeks 
and in her eyes. 

Cesare wheeled sharp round in his walk, and 
looked at her. 

‘Do you know,” he said, slowly, “I begin 
to be afraid that you really are not in possession 
of your senses.” 

“*T am in full possession of my senses. I de- 
Spise your sneer. I despise you ; yes, I despise 
you! I will not forfeit my word to please your 
grudging, petty meanness! ‘The money is mine, 
mine, I tell you. And 1 will have some share 
in the disposal of it.” 
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Then he let the demon of rage take full pos- 
session of him. From between his clenched 
teeth he hissed out such words as speedily made 
her quail and shudder and sink down, burying 
her head among the cushions of the couch. “ He 
had learned much during the past three months, 
both of her position and his own in the eyes of 
the world; and he spared her no detail of his 
knowledge. He knew his privileges; he knew 
that there was nothing in all the world which 
she could call her own; and he also knew that 
his name and title were looked on as more than 
equivalent for the surrender of herself and all 
she possessed. He had lately had increasing rea- 
son to be displeased with her. His new friends 
did not love her. They resented her pride, and 
ridiculed her pretensions. A hundred taunts 
which, but for the accidental firing of the long 
train of discontents, and spites, and vexations, 
might have remained forever unspoken, leaped 
from his tongue.- His passion grew with speech, 
as a smouldering fire rushes into flame at the 
contact of the outer air. He turned and twisted 
the elastic riding-whip ferociously in his hands 
as though it were a living thing that he took 
pleasure in torturing. And at length, approach- 
ing nearer and nearer to Veronica as she cow- 
ered on the sofa, bending closer and closer over 
her, and hissing his fierce invectives into her ear, 
he suddenly drew himself upright, whirled the 
twisted whip with a crash into the midst of some 
porcelain toys that stood on a distant table, and 
dashed headlong from the room. 





CHAPTER XIL. 
IN TIME. 


Mr. LoveGROVE was very uneasy in his mind. 
His uneasiness was not the less irksome in that 
he confided it to no one. A small circumstance 
had put the climax to a heap of doubts and sus- 
picions which had long been accumulating. It 
may be remembered that Mr. Lovegrove had ex- 
pressed to his partner his desire to have a little 
confidential talk with him, and that his partner 
had expressed himself perfectly willing that the 
confidential talk should take place. It had not 
yet taken place, however. Mr. Frost always 
found some excuse for postponing it. 

On the same day on which Mr. Lovegrove had 
first spoken of this desire on his part it may also 
be remembered that a sum of money just received 
by the firm had been taken away by Mr. Frost, 
to bank, as he said. Mr. Lovegrove had asked 
him about it later, and Mr. Frost had answered, 
Oh yes; it was all right. And there the matter 
had dropped. But two days after Mr. Frost's 
visit to the Princess de’ Barletti Mr. Lovegrove 
made the very disagreeable discovery that the 
money in question had never been paid into the 
bank at all! ‘The sum was an insignificant one, 
after all; and could he have looked upon the cir- 
cumstance as a mere instance of carelessness and 
forgetfulness on the part of Mr. Frost he would 
have been irritated and annoyed by it, certainly, 
but he would have felt no more serious distress 
than those epithets might convey. But Mr. 
Frost, when questioned, had not — his hand 
to his forehead and exclaimed that the matter had 
slipped his memory: he had not even acknowl- 
edged that he had not yet paid the money, and 
promised that he would remedy the omission. He 
had answered with composure that the matter was 
all right. Mr. Frost, then, had told his partner 
alie. Mr. Lovegrove was more hurt by this dis- 
covery than he would willingly have acknowl- 
edged. He had a very strong attachment to Sid- 
ney Frost. He had the habit of looking up to 
his talents and character with much the same 
admiring delight with which an ingenuous little 
boy contemplates the cock of his school. ‘Though 
at the same time Mr. Lovegrove understood very 
well what were the solid plodding qualities in 
which he himself excelled his partner, and which 
were especially useful to the success of their joint 
affairs. 

Mr. Lovegrove knew himself to be a plain man 
—plain in looks, plain in mind, and plain in 
manners. 

But he had great pride and delight in Mr. 
Frost’s brilliant superiority on all these points. 

If one might dare to hint at the existence of 
any thing like romance in the regard of one mid- 
dle-aged lawyer for another, it might almost be 
said that Mr. Lovegrove’s feeling for his friend 
was romantic. And be it understood that there 
was no human being on the face of the earth who 
would have more derisively scouted such an idea, 
could it have been broached to him, than Mr. 
Lovegrove himself. Mr. Lovegrove had no soon- 
er made the discovery above mentioned than he 
resolved with an inflexible resolution to lose no 
more time in coming to an explanation with his 
partner. ‘The discovery was made after office- 
hours. Mr. Frost had, therefore, already left 
Bedford Square. The junior partner debated 
with himself what measures he should take in 
order to carry out the purpose he had formed. 
Mr. Lovegrove having once formed a purpose, 
never permitted himself to discuss whether or no 
he should carry it out: he merely considered 
how he should fulfill it, which was one of the re- 
sults of the smallness of his faculty of imagina- 
tion—and also one of the secrets of his success 1n 
life. 

‘*Sarah, my dear,” said he to his wife, after 
tea, “1 am going over to Bayswater this even- 
ing. é, 

‘To a party?” demanded Mrs. Lovegrove, 
with a rapid jealous notion that her long-nour- 
ished suspicions of Mrs. Frost's intention to in- 
sult her unmistakably had at length been con- 
firmed. 

‘*To a party! My dear Sarah, what are you 
dreaming of? Do I ever go to a party without 
you? And is it likely that the Frosts would in- 
vite me alone ?” 

Mrs. Lovegrove, a little ashamed of her too 
hasiy conciusion, murmured something to the 
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effect that there was no knowing what ‘‘ that 
woman” might not do. 

+¢ But I am not going to see ‘that woman ;’ I 
am going to see ‘that man.’ My visit is solely 
on business.” 

‘*Tt’s a strange hour to have a business a 
pointment. I think, Augustus; that you might 
consecrate your evenings to domestic peace. I’m 
sure you work hard enough in the day, poor old 
Gus!” said Mrs. Lovegrove. 

The lady’s sudden descent from the regions of 
lofty severity to undignified and familiar atfec- 
tion was due to the pressure of her husband’s 
arm encircling her waist and the touch of her 
husband’s lips on her forehead. 

‘“‘You know I never want to leave you and 
the girls, Sally. But I want to speak to Frost 
particularly. I must speak with him. Give me 
a kiss, Sally. I don’t go because I like going, 
and I sha’n't spend a pleasant time, you may de- 
pend on it.” 

Mrs. Lovegrove was very sincerely fond of her 
husband; and as she marked his face and gauged 
the tone of his voice—every vibration of which 
had become known to her as thoroughly as those 
things are known which love teaches, behind the 
accuracy of whose instructions all other powers 
and passions limp at a long distance—she per- 
ceived that there was, as she phrased it, ‘‘ some- 
thing on his mind.” And she refrained from 
saying another provoking word to add to the 
burden. Mr. Lovegrove walked part of the way 
toward Bayswater, meaning to pursue his jour- 
ney from a certain point in the omnibus. But 
the night was fine, and the walk was agreeable 
to the lawyer after his day spent busily in a hot, 
close office ; and he therefore strolled on and on, 
until he found that he might as well proceed to 
his destination on foot. ‘Thus, as it turned out, 
it was close on ten o'clock by the time he reach- 
ed Mr. Frost’s house in Bayswater. He had no 
need to knock or ring for admittance. The 
street door was open, and a couple of servants— 
a man and woman—were lounging on the steps 
enjoying the evening air. 

‘Is Mr. Frost within?” asked Lovegrove, al- 
most fearing to be answered in the negative. 

‘* Mr.—not Mrs.?” asked the man, who did 
not at first recognize Mr. Lovegrove. The vis- 
its of the latter to P- «water were not frequent 
enough to render | ~- ce very familiar to the 
servants there. 

‘* Mr. Frost. 
is at home.” 

**Oh, Mr. Lovegrove! 
asked because my mistress is gone. 
you know.” 

‘Gone! Good Heavens! not dead ?” 

**Oh no, Sir; but she has left master, Sir. I 
shouldn't say any thing only you're of course so 
intimate, and such a friend.” 

**T had heard nothing! Ihadnoidea! Per- 
haps you are mistaken. Mrs. Frost has merely 
gone on a visit—for atime. It can’t be!” 

** Well, Sir, I’m afraid you'll find it is true. 
As for our knowing it, why, we couldn’t help 
ourselves. The next-door neighbors might have 
known it—very likely they do.” (The speaker 
had already discussed the affair in its minutest 
details with half the servants in the neighbor- 
hood.) ‘* And I’m glad you’ve chanced to come 
up to-night, Sir, for master’s in a awful state— 
indeed, I thought that was what you come for.” 

Mr. Lovegrove was in much consternation. 

**Do you think I had better try to see him?” 
he asked, doubtfully. 

The very fact of his asking the servant’s opin- 
ion would have sufficed to prove to any one who 
knew Mr. Lovegrove the extraordinary perturba- 
tion of his spirit. 

“*T think you had, Sir. Some one ought to see 
him. He’s shut hisself up in his study since six 
o'clock, and wouldn’t take food nor do nothing. 
Half an hour ago he opened his door and called 
to us that we might go to bed, and shut up the 
house as soon as we liked. We weren’t to go 
near him again. He wanted nothing.” 

‘*T will go in,” said Mr. Lovegrove, with de- 
cision. ‘I don’t want you. I know my way.” 

The door of the little room behind the dining- 
room, which Mr. Frost occupied as his study, 
was shut. Mr. Lovegrove approached it and 
paused, hesitating whether or not he should 
knock for admission. But after a moment he 
turned the handle and went in. 

Frost was sitting at a table with writing ma- 
terials upon it. A tumbler with some brandy in 
it stood by his right hand. On the other side 
was placed a polished wooden box of peculiar 
shape. Before him lay two or three sheets of 
letter-paper closely covered with writing. At 
the opening of the door he looked up quietly, 
and tossed some papers over the box that stood 
on the table. He had expected to see the serv- 
ant merely. When he recognized Lovegrove his 
face changed, and he looked at him fixedly with- 
out speaking. Lovegrove had no need to ask a 
question. ‘lhe haggard countenance that met 
his eyes, with the light of the lamp falling full on 
it, was confirmation stronger than words that the 
servant had not exaggerated the state of matters. 

“Frost!” he said, and held out his hand. 

The other did not take it. ‘So you have 
heard!” he said, hoarsely. 

“*Only this instant. I was more overwhelm- 
ed—more amazed than I can say. I—I had 
some hope that the man—your servant—had 
misstated in some way. ButIfear— My dear 
Frost, I feel for you if ever one man felt for an- 
other. 1 do, upon my soul!” 

_ ‘Why did you come here, then?” asked Mr. 
Frost, in the same monotonous hoarse voice. 

‘* 1 came—no matter now for the business that 
brought me here. I can not harass you with it 
now. But, Frost, you must not break down in 
this way! For all sakes you must take courage !” 

“* Break down !” echoed Frost, in precisely the 
Same tone and manner as before; ‘*no; I have 
. not broken down.” 


I wish to see your master if he 


I beg pardon, Sir; I 
I suppose 





‘* This,” said Lovegrove, pointing to the bran- 
dy, ‘‘is a bad comforter and a worse counselor. 
You should take food; and perhaps a glass of 
sherry when you have eaten. God bless my 
soul! I—I—feel like a man in a dreadful dream ! 
— did it happen? I mean, when did—did 
she—” 

**She went away this afternoon. She was 
gone when I came home from the office. She 
took her maid, and her jewels, and her clothes. 
She was very fond of her clothes. ‘They were 
the only objects that ever touched her affections.” 
Sidney Frost laughed a short laugh as he said 
the last words: a laugh that made the man op- 
posite to him shiver. 

“* For Heaven’s sake, man, don’t—don’t laugh ! 
—if that hideous sound can be termed a laugh. 
Then she—Mrs. Frost—did she go alone ?” 

**I tell you she was accompanied by all that 
she loved in the world! But you mean, did she 
elope? Did she leave me fora lover? Did she 
disgrace herself? Oh no! Not so. I would 
have you to understand that Mrs. Frost is a wo- 
mau of spotless virtue—spotless, spotless virtue ! 
She only breaks her husband’s heart; but in no- 
wise tarnishes his honor.” 

And again the horrible laugh sounded through 
the room. 

** Here is her letter. She left a letter. That 
was very considerate, was it not? Would you 
like to read it ?” 7 

Frost tossed a letter across the table to his 
partner, and then, leaning his elbows on the ta- 
ble, buried his face in his hands. Mr. Lovegrove 
read the letter slowly and attentively. When he 
had finished it he threw it down with an expres- 
sion of disgust, and something like an oath rose 
to his lips. 

‘* By G—! such heartlessness is incredible!” 

Georgina Frost had left her home, as her hus- 
band had said, taking with her her jewels and 
the greater part of her costly wardrobe. She 
wrote that her life had long been intolerable to 
her; that her husband was either a ruined man, 
or was growing rapidly to a pitch of parsimony 
which threatened to become a monomania. 

In the first case he would be relieved by her 
absence ; in the second, she must decline to make 
herself a victim to his avarice and his temper. 
She was going to her mother and her widowed 
sister, who resided abroad. They would willing- 
ly receive her. Her mothers property would 
eventually be hers, and she had no scruple in ac- 
cepting a home with her parent. If brighter 
days should come, they might meet again. But 
Sidney must be aware that his conduct and tem- 
per during the past three months had been such 
as to alienate her affection to a great extent. 
Indeed, there were moments when she had fear- 
ed personal violence. He would scarcely be sur- 
prised—if indeed he were at al/ surprised—at the 
step she had taken. And she remained his af- 
fectionate and unhappy wife. 

** Frost,” said Mr. Lovegrove, laying his hand 
on the forsaken husband’s arm, ** you said some- 
thing about a broken heart. You are not going 
to break your heart for a woman who could write 
such a letter as that!” 

Mr. Frost looked up at him with a ghastly 
face. His features writhed and worked convul- 
sively, but no tears fell from his hot eyes. 

** What is the use of your talking ?” he gasped 
out. ‘* You did not love her. She was not your 
wife, your life, your idol. All these years that 
she lay in my bosom I loved her more and more 
day by day. I had not a thought nor a hope nor 
a wish that did not tend to her pleasure and com- 
fort and happiness. 1 knew she did not love me 
as I loved her. How could she? How could 
any woman have the strength to love as I loved 
her? But I thought she had some gleam of 
kindness for me—some human pity. Not break 
my heart! Itis broken, and crushed, and dead. 
‘The light has gone out of my life.” 

‘*Sidney Frost,” exclaimed Lovegrove, sud- 
denly springing up and laying his hand on the 
wooden box, the significance of which had at that 
moment flashed on his mind for the first time, 
**I thank Almighty God that I came here to- 
night to save you from an awful crime. Give 
me the pistol-case. I will have it. I am not 
afraid of you. Sitdown. Sit down, and sit still. 
And listen to me!” 

After a brief and unavailing struggle—for his 
strength was worn out, and he was, although a 
powerfully built man, no match just then for the 
other’s cool, determined energy—Frost obeyed. 
He sank back into his chair, and a great burst 
of tears came to relieve his overcharged brain. 
‘Then Lovegrove talked to him gently and firm- 
ly. Mr. Lovegrove was not a man of command- 
ing intellect; and he used many arguments at 
which Sidney had been accustomed to scoff, less 
from conviction than a careless, irreverent tone 
of mind, to which cynicism appeared a short and 
easy method of cutting sundry Gordian knots 
that could not be unraveled. But Lovegrove 
possessed the enormous advantages of thorough- 
ly believing what he said, and of speaking with 
a heart-felt interest in the man he addressed. 
Gradually Frost grew calmer. He said nothing, 
but he listened at least with patience: and once 
he put out his hand, with his face turned away, 
and pressed the other man’s for a moment, 

**You—you do not know all,” he faltered at 
length, when Lovegrove paused. 

**Confide in me, Frost, I beseech you! We 
have known each other many years. We have 
always been friends, have we not? Confide in 
me fully. You will not repent doing so.” 

‘*] had written to you—a farewell letter—a 
letter of explanation. I had thought it would 
meet no human eye until I should be out of reach 
of— Well, I had made a clean breast of it. 
You may see it if you will. 1t matters little. I 
am past caring for any thing, I think. But I 
have a dull, dim sense of your goodness, Love- 
grove. I think you are a good teilow.” 

Poor Mr, Lovegrove had little conception of | 
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the revelations that awaited him. His first act 
was to ring for the servant. He stood at the 
door of the room to prevent the man from enter- 
ing it. When the servant appeared he bade him 
bring a tray with food: cold meat, or whatever 
could be had, he said, and a little wine and bread. 
This tray, when it was brought, he received at 
the door, and set before his partner with his own 
hands. Then he shut the door, and, standing 
over Frost, commanded him peremptorily to eat. 
Having seen the latter reluctantly swallow one or 
two mouthfuls, Mr. Lovegrove sat down, with the 
istol-case under his elbow, to peruse the close- 
y-written sheets of his partner’s confession. 
More than once, during the perusal, Mr. Love- 
grove wiped the perspiration from his forehead, 
and breathed hard, like a man undergoing severe 
bodiy exertion. But he read on, with a steady, 
silent perseverance, little less than heroic. Frost 
_ indeed, as he had said, made a clean breast 
of it. 

The reader is already acquainted with the 
main points of the confession. He acknowledged 
his fraud in depriving Hugh Lockwood of his 
rightful inheritance during so many years— 
merely suppressing, with a lingering trait of the 
generous honor he had once possessed, and 
which he had forfeited for the wife who had de- 
serted him, Zillah’s part in the deception of her 
husband and her son. ‘Then came a record of 
disastrous speculations, recklessly entered into, 
in the spirit of an unsuccessful gambler, who 
throws one stake to bring back another, and with 
the object of supplying the extravagant expend- 
iture of his household. Debts pressed on every 
side. Latterly there had been the threat of dis- 
grace and exposure should he fail to refund Hugh 
Lockwood's money. ‘There had been a tempo- 
rary gleam of hope when his attempt to borrow 
from Veronica had seemed crowned with success. 
‘The affairs of the wretched Parthenope Company 
had also, just at that time, flickered up into 
brightness. But a few hours had wrested this 
last hope from him. He received from Cesare a 
note, couched in the most courteous and almost 
affectionate terms, regretting mach that the Prin- 
cipessa had been led by an impulse of sympathy 
(which Cesare begged to say he thoroughly 
shared) into promising that which it was out of 
their power to perform. Their expenses had 
been very heavy. And Mr. Frost was aware 
that the fortune inherited by Sir John Gale’s 
widow represented only a comparatively small 
portion of the late baronet’s wealth. In brief, 
Prince Cesare was deeply afflicted, but he could 
not lend Mr. Frost a guinea; and he trusted 
with all his heart that the latter would speedily 
tide over his embarrassments. 

Afier getting this note Frost confessed that he 
had almost despaired. There was but one mo- 
tive left to induce him to struggle on—Georgina. 
He reached his home, and found that she had 
fled from the falling house. Her letter, proving 
beyond all possibility of self-delusion that her 
heart was entirely haidened against him, had 
broken down the last remnant of his courage, 
and he had resolved, as Lovegrove had divined, 
to die by his own hand. Mr. Lovegrove thought 
long and anxiously as to the course it behooved 
him to follow; and at length, after a conversa- 
tion which lasted far into the night, he made the 
following propositions to Mr. Frost. First, that 
the latter should retire from the partnership, giv- 
ing up his share of the business to Augustus, who 
was now qualified to take it. For this conces- 
sion Mr. Lovegrove would undertake at once to 
settle Hugh Lockwood's claim, and to make such 
other advances as might be agreed on hereafter. 
Secondly, Frost was to give his word that he 
would, as soon as his retirement from the firm 
of Frost and Lovegrove should be announced, 
call a meeting of his creditors, and lay his affairs 
candidly before them. If a composition was 
found to be impracticable, he must then become a 
bankrupt: but in an open and upright manner, 
giving up whatsoever property he had, without 
reserve, 

Thus the disgrace of having the name of one 
of its members in the gazette would be averted 
from the firm, which point weighed a good deal 
with Mr. Lovegrove. Finally, Mr. Lovegrove 
would undertake to assist his former partner in 
any way that might seem, on due consideration, 
to be advisable, and within the limits of what he 
(Lovegrove) considered compatible with justice 
to his own family. All this Mr. Lovegrove set 
forth at length, and with a clearness of state- 
ment which, even in that depth of misery and 
despair in which he found himself, impressed 
Frost with the conviction that he had hitherto a 
little underestimated his partner's powers of mind. 

‘*] am not in the least a sentimental man, you 
know, Frost,” said Mr. Lovegrove. ‘‘ And | do 
not pretend that in proposing these arrangements 
I am not, as far as is fair and practicable, con- 
sulting my own interests.” 

Nevertheless the fact was that the junior part- 
ner was:willing to make more than one sacrifice 
for the senior, and to treat him with generosity. 
But Mr. Lovegrove would have been much an- 
gered had he been taxed with any such weak- 
ness as a tender desire to spare Sidney Frost's 
feelings at the expense of solid advantage to him- 
self. Frost was broken down in mind and body. 
He had no will to oppose to that of his friend. 
And he knew in his heart that the other man 
was using his position with forbearing kindness. 
He agreed to all. 

Mr. Lovegrove deemed it his duty to admon- 
ish Mr. Frost once more with some sternness on 
the fatal intention he had entertained. 

** suicide,” said he, ‘‘ is not only criminal, but 
cowardly. A man of your sort has better things 
to do than to die like a dog because he finds life 
hard.” 

He extorted from Frost a solemn promise that 
he would make no further attempt on his own 
life. And he did not leave him until he had seen 
him prepared for his night’s rest. 
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“*T think he will sleep,” thought Mr. Love 
grove. ‘* Nature is wearied out. And | belicve 
there is no further fear of—that !” 

Nevertheless, before quitting the house, Mr. 
Lovegrove took the precaution of plunging the 
loaded pistols into a basin of water, and then 
locking them up in the case, damp and dripping 
as they were. 





HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


A runny story is told of General S—, Secretury 
of the State of ——. The General has a sightly per- 
son, and knows it. Being at the depét in Sandusky 
a short time ago, walking the platform, in a plain 
linen duster, he was rather loudly accosted by a friend. 
An old codger, sitting in a car near, overheard the 
salutation, and remarked to a companion that he 
didn't believe that was the Secretary of State, nohow. 
“Hello, you,” yelled the old codger to the General, 
“Be yeou the Secretary of State?” ‘That's what 
they cali me,” said the distinguished individual. 
“Wa'al, then,” retorted the old cen, “T owe you av 
apology.” “How so?” asked the Secretary of State. 
“Why, yeou see, this ‘ere fellow said yeou was the 
Secretary of State, and I told him I didn't believe it ; 
I stuck to it that you was a hog drover!" The con- 
versation was abruptly broken off at this point. 

——————_> ——_-— 

Old John Berry that used to live up Lake Cham- 
plain liked to tell a big story. One evening sitting 
in the village store he said he once drove a horse 
seventy-two miles in one day on the ice, when the ice 
was so thin that the water spirted up through the 
holes cut through it by the horse's corks. One of the 
by-standers remarked that seventy-two miles was a 
Lend good drive for one day. “ Yes,” said Uncle 

ohn, “ but it was a long day in June.” 

jeiiclannimaediiiiias dae 

There is a scene reported from the Paris Correction- 
al Court: “Prisoner, what were you doing on the 
Boulevard *” “I was walking there.” “ How! at two 
o'clock in the morning?" “ There is no article in the 
‘code’ which says I may not walk on the Boulevard 
at two o'clock in the morning.” ‘Where do you 
live?” “I prefer not to answer that on account of 
my creditors.” “What have you to say in your de- 
fense?” “ ThatI have done nothing; if I have robbed 
or assassinated any one, Jet it be proved, and Jet me 
be —,- Last night there were heaps of men 
walking. They were not arrested because they had 
money. I, having no money, am a critoinal. If I 
had the means of passing the night at a restaurant 
nothing would be said to me. What harm if I choose 
to walk? Do they believe that I am wearing out the 
road? Ifso, let them condemn me for that. .This is 
my defense.” ‘One question more: what do you do 
for a living Y" “J sell second-hand tooth-picks," 

_- _->-—  —--— 

A raw Jonathan who had been gazing at a garden 
in the vicinity of a city, in which were several marble 
statues, exclaimed: “ Just see what a waste! Here's 
no less than six scarecrows in this little ten-foot 
patch, and any on ‘em would keep the crows from a 

ve-acre lot.” 

<> —-_- --—— 
WaeEkE To FINv Mitkmen—At the watering-places. 
——__ —-—~ - -— --— 

At a restaurant the other day the antics of a green- 
looking customer, who was twisting up in his chair, 
and turning round in all sorts of contortions, attract- 
ed attention. fqpmening him, finally, the restau- 
rant man asked, in deep perplexity, ‘* What do you do 
that for? For Heaven's sake, what is the matter? 
Was it the cucumbers?" ‘Cucumbers be darned !" 
growled the victim, with well-feigned anger ; “T'm 
only taking my dessert.” ‘ Your dessert?” “ Yes— 
lock at your bill of fare.” We threw our eyes over 
it. It enumerated some dozen good things for dinner, 
and at the bottom were printed in fair large type the 
words, “* For dessert, turn over !" 

——$——_— — 


How to ManaGe Bacuetors—To miss-manage 
them. 
anminieniaiia 7 
A burly Teuton, whose taste for lager could not be 
disputed, entered a city car one day with a huge 
meerschaum in his mouth, and, taking the only va- 
cant seat, proceeded to roll forth volumes of smoke. 
The conductor, seeing this vivlation of rules, stepped 
up to him and said: “ No smoking allowed." The 
Dutchman, taking his pipe from his mouth with an 
air of astonishment, thus replied to the polite con- 
ductor: ‘‘I don’t make no noise ven I schmokes.” 
itisetnnniigne 
A young lady, wishing to entangle a young man in 
the meshes of Cupid, sent him the following invita. 
tion: 
“Oh, will you come. to tea with I, 
And help me eat a custard pie f" 
To which the young man, with corresponding senti- 
ment and grammar, replied : 
** Another one’s asked me to tea, 
And I must go and sup with she.” 
=a pln NR 





Lone Faors.—“ Barber,” said a farmer to his ton. 
sor, “now corn’s cheap, you ought to shave for half 
price.” ‘Can't, Mr. Jones,” said the man of razors. 
“I ought really to charge more, for when corn's 
down farmers make such long faces that I have twice 
the ground to go over.” 

tes iiionteacenen 

A young lady pupil in a Western female —e 4 
thus closes a letter to a friend: “ But I inust stop, for 
here comes a soph. who parts his hair in the middle, 
and wears a mustache that pricks dreadful." 

ania 

New Orleans relates a case of absent-mindedness. 
A gentleman, writing a letter at his breakfast-table, 
dipped bis pen in the coffee and continued his letter. 
Noticing his mistake, he put a large lump of sugar in 
the ink, and then, finding his second blunder, poured 
the contents of the inkstand into the coffee-cup to 
set it right. ve 

A juryman was asked whether he had been charged 
by the judge. “ Well,” said he, ‘‘ the little fellow that 
sits up in the pulpit and stares over the crowd gin us 
a lecture, but I don’t know whether he charges any 


i ot.” 
thing or » sae z 


HOW TO ACT IN EVENT OF BURGLARY. 
1. Lie very still, and draw the bed-clothes over your 
e: 








ad. 
2. Sit ap and listen. 

3. Pinch your wife, and tell heg she ought to be 
ashamed of herself. 

4. Tell her to go down stairs and see what's the 
matter. 

5. Call out for the servants to order the robbers off 
the premises. ; ; ; 

6. If the burglars still persist in their nefarious oc- 
cupation, go on the landing, and ask them if they 
know what they're about. i 

7. Ifthey don’t desist now, make your wife tell them 
that in your opinion they are wicked men, and that 
you have a great mind to be very angry. 

“8 Say you are very dangerous when you are once 
me Beg them to leave quietly, and so obviate the ne- 
cessity of a disturbance in the house. 

10. Ask them if they would ie come cold meat and 

ick da glass of beer and a pipe. 
Pt Let ‘them. have what they fixe, do what they 
like, and give them a dollar each besides. When 
they've gone, bring out your pistols and send for a 
policeman. 

12. Go to bed again, and say that the only reason 
why you didn’t go down stairs at first, punch all their 
heads, shout them, and take them prisoners, was that 


| you didu't wamt w disturb the neighbors. 
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IRISH SKETCHES—INTERIOR OF A MUD CABIN AT KILDARE.—[See Pace 301.) 





IRISH SKETCHES—COTTAGERS AT KILDARE.—({See Pace 301.] 
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IN THE TOMBS. 


One of the saddest 
sights that meet the eye 
of the visitor to the 
gloomy prison in Centre 
Street, known as ‘ ‘The 
Tombs,” is that so ac- 
curately and feelingly 
depicted in the first en- 
graving on this page—a 
sight that may be wit- 
nessed every day. ‘The 
artist has represented 
one of the long, narrow 
passages which lead be- 
tween the rows of cells, 
against whose grated 
doors are kneeling 
grief- stricken women. 
Through the heavy bars 
may be caught a glimpse 
of some poor wretch 
who, perhaps, has just 
been arrested, and 
whose hand clasps that 
of his wife who has come 
tocomforthim. By her 
side is her basket, which 
she has brought laden 
with better provisions 
than the jail rations, to 
which he would other- 
wise be subjected, while 
near by stands another 
woman, dressed in deep 
mourning—a sister, or 
perhaps the mother — 
and who seems over- 
come with her sorrow. 
Under certain restric- 
tions, necessary to good 
order and discipline, 
these humane visita- 
tions are constantly per- 
mitted by the prison au- 
thorities, and are a 
grateful alleviation of 
the discomforts of close 
confinement behind the 
bars of a cell. 


THE RAG-PICKER, 


Tue business of rag- 
picking, in the cities of 
New York and Brook- 
lyn, gives employment 
and a living to a very 
large number of men 
and women, sometimes 
estimated as high as fif- 
teen hundred. It isnot 
confined to the collec- 
tion and sale of rags. 
The poor scavengers de- 
spise nothing that can 
be sold—bits of oldiron, 
pieces of wire, old boots, 
shoes, scraps of leather, 
half-burned coal from 
the ash-barrel, broken 
glass, and every other 
sort of rubbish thrown 
out into the streets and 
alleys. Manv of these 
poor creatures carry a 
separate bag, in which 
they put whatever they 
can pick up in the way of 
refuse eatables. A large 
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proportion of the rag- 
pickers are fereigners, 
and mostly Germans, 
who sometimes make 
the trade very profitable 
in the end With the 
patience characteristic 
of the race, they live for 
months and even years 
in the most wretched 
manner, lodging in the 
vilest cellars and gar- 
rets, and subsisting on 
refuse food. All this 
time they keep adding 
to their little hoard in 
the savings bank, until 
they have accumulated 
enough to move out 
West and buy a farm. 
Therag-pickers some- 
times present a decided- 
ly picturesque appear- 
ance, with a barre! or 
bag strapped upon the 
back; others, a grade 
higher in the business, 
provide themselves with 
a dog-cart, like the one 
shown in the engraving 
In this case the owner 
—an old German wo- 
man—has just started 
out in the early morn 
ing. Before noon it 
will be heaped to the 
very bells ; and then she 
will make her way to 
the cellar where her load 
will be assorted for sale. 
The earnings of these 
rag -pickers vary from 
five to ten dollars per 
week, according to good 
luck and diligence. 


IRISH COTTAGES. 


We give on the op- 
posite page two engrav 
ings—one showing ihe 
interior of an Irish cot- 
tage, the other a too 
common street scene in 
an Irish village—from 
which our readers can 
form a very fair notion 
of the condition of the 
Irish peasantry at home. 
The sketches were made 
in the principal street of 
Kildare, and are accu- 
rate representations of 
the actual state of things 
in thattown. A corre 
spondent, writing from 
that place, says that in 
one cottage, which con- 
sists of a single room, 
eight feet by ten in size, 
lives a widow, with a 
grown-up son twenty 
years of age, anotherson 
of sixteen, and a daugh- 
ter of ten years. They 
have no bedstead or bed- 
ding, but sleep in their 
clothes on the bare 
ground, with a few dirty 
rags over them. ‘The 
only furniture is a rick- 
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ety table and a broken. bench, with an iron 
pot and’ ketile and two or three cups, Ex- 

pt that it actually has a chimney and a com- 
paratively lofty roof, blackened, however, by a 
century of smoke, and that it accommodates at 


night simply a donkey instead of the customary | 


pig, this is about as bad a specimen of an lrish 
cabin as could be found in any village in the 
county. ‘There are puddles of water in different 
places on the mud floor, and the planks of the 
door very nearly tumble apart every time it opens 
or shuts. ‘The widow who occupies the cabin, 
although in rags, and with bare legs and feet, is 
a person of some intelligence, who has a good 
choice of language, and has taught her children 


to read, if not to write; her idea being ‘‘there’s | 


nothing like education to get on in the world.” 
To judge of the character of the poor people 
who live in these cabins, the reader has only to 
look at the group of peasants about the cottage 
door, every one being drawn from life. ‘The old 


man seated on the bench, and resting both hands | 


heavily on his staff, is upward of eighty years 
old. He was born on the property, and remem- 
bered the cabins as they now are when a boy. 
His condition is, no doubt, a sufficiently forlorn 
one, 
lodger.” 
is the eldest son of the widow already spoken of ; 
ami the other old man at the extreme right of 


the engraving is a poor debilitated looking creat- | 


ure, with hacking cough and glassy eyes, and | from the school, and knowledge from the peo- 


having death at no remote period plainly written 
in his countenance. ‘The cabin occupied by him 
contains two rooms; and, save its sleeping ac- 
commodation, which is alike rude and unclean, 
is tidily enough furnished of its kind. 

‘These miserable cabins are the property of the 
Earl of Kildare, the largest landed proprietor, 
and reputed to be the best landlord, in Ireland. 
For such a wretched shelter the tenant pays from 
ten to fifteen dollars per year; and at the rate of 
about forty dollars a year per acre for the patch 
of land on which he rears his little crop of po- 


fatoes. 


PRINTERS AND POPES. 
As the war between the Roman Catholic Church 
i the Bible has been transferred from Europe 


to America, it may bs well to recall some of the 
r incidents of the struggle. For three cen- 


e irli 
turies the popes have been endeavoring to chain 
the press, to prevent the publication of Bibles. 
Almost at its very invention the clank of the 
printing-press had to their ears an ominous sound, 
Said an English viear, in an early period of the 
contest, ** We must destroy the printing-press or 
it will destroy us.” 
At Paris, where printing flourished with rare 
excellence in the dawn of the sixteenth century 
1534), tie popes and the Sorbonne were per- 
fectly suecessful, Every printer detected in pubs 


lishing a translation of the Bible was burned 
alive. A printer was condemned to the stake for 
having prepared an edition of Luther’s works ; a 


bookseller, for having sold them. Henry Ste- 
phens, the accomplished printer and scholar, fled 
trom Paris to avoid a similar fate. Amidst the 
general persecution none suffered more severely 
than the printers. At last, in 1535, the Sorbonne 
obtained an edict from the king suppressing 
printing altogether. 

The printers, meantime, unterrified, had fled 
‘to Switzerland or Germany. At Geneva, Cal- 


vin's presses ran incessantly, and poured forth a 
full tide of Bibles and Protestant works. They 
were distributed over France by a band of de- 


voted colporteurs, who, in the midst of danger, 
toil, and death, wandered through the by-ways 
of their native land selling their forbidden wares. 
The printers boldly detied the popes: the press 
overthrew the political power of Rome. In Stras- 
bourg, Mentz, Antwerp, and Amsterdam the he- 


retical engine still kept wp its incessant clamor, | 


Of Luther's catechism one hundred thousand 
were sold, and his smallest tracts were eagerly 
seized upon by the booksellers while they were 
yet wet from the press. From Antwerp, long 
the seat of a band of gifted printers, immense 
editions of the Bible and the New ‘Testament 
were issued, in detiance of the commands of the 
pope. But a dreadful punishment at last came 
upon the powerful city. It fell before the arms 
of Philip IL., and its printing-presses and its 
printers perished with its industry and its pros- 
perity. 

‘The popes now made reading or printing the 
Bible a political offense. Philip IL. made war 
upon Holland chiefly to destroy its press. In 
1559 Paul LV. issued an Index Expurgatorius, 
containing a list of books prohibited by the Ro- 
man Chureh. It embraced all Bibles printed in 
the modern languages, and sixty-one printers 
were expressly put under the ban, All works is- 
sued from their presses were condemned. Slow- 
ly, however, the printers began to win a series of 
victories over the popes. The whole North of 
Europe insisted upon reading the Bible freely. 
For three centuries the press has continued to as- 
sail its ancient adversary, until, at length, even 
Italy and Spain have yielded to its assaults, and 
the printer rules and labors in Florence and Mad- 
rid. In Rome alone the Bible is excluded from 
the school and the family; and there, with the 
aid of French arms, the Holy Father is still en- 
abled to keep up a feeble warfare upon the active 
printers. Yet so rapid has been the revolution 
that it is not many years since the prisons of 
Sologna, Faenza, and Naples were filled with po- 
litical offenders, whose chief crime was that they 


were the advocates of a free press. 
The attempt of the Roman Catholic Church, | 
therefore, to exclude the Bible from the public 


schools of New York or Cincinnati is only a con- 
tinuation of the policy that led the popes and 
their adherents to burn printers alive at Paris in 
the sixteenth century, or to throw them into the 
lungeons of Rome or Bologna in the nineteenth, 


as he describes himself as being ‘‘only a | 
The young man standing next to him | : "et it is s 
i | ered with misdeeds of which it has never repent- 











The Roman Catholics can not complain of histo- 
ry. When they present themselves to the Amer- 
ican public as a political party, asking for the 
overthrow of a system of education that has be- 
come a part of our institutions—the chief securi- 
ity of our government—they must expect to be 
judged by their reputation in the past. They 
invite criticism, they demand scrutiny. But the 
historical character of the Italian faction in the 
Romish Church is so bad that their yoke has been 
thrown off in every Catholic country of Europe. 
And it is the Italians and the Jesuits alone who 
are now assailing the public school system of 
America. ‘They have been defeated in Spain, 
Italy, Austria ; they hope for success in the elec- 
tions of New York. 

To the Italian faction in the Romish Church 
may be traced all those cruel acts that have cov- 
ered it with shame. When France was on the 
verge of reform the popes and the Italian bishops 
interfered and filled it with bloodshed. When 
Italy was ready to purify its Church Paul IT. 
founded the Inquisition, and exterminated the 
liberal Catholics. At the Council of Trent the 
Italian bishops forced upon reluctant Germany 
and France the policy of death to the reformers. 
Of their falsehood and their fraud history records 
endless examples. Yet it is such a faction, cov- 


ed, of which it still covertly boasts, that asks a 
free government to aid it in excluding the Bible 


le. 

, It is quite likely that many liberal Catholics do 
not share in that dread of the Bible or of Prot- 
estant writers professed by their Italian rulers. 
Germany, and even France, possess many able 
thinkers who are not afraid of a free press. But 
the Roman Catholic Churck in America seems 
at present united in its assault upon the public 
schools, It has organized itself into a political 
party; it proposes to demand what it desires at 
the polls. Whatever may be the result of the 
struggle, however it may end, the attempt to 
bring religion into party politics will come wholly 
from the Roman Catholic Church, To every 
serious thinker this must seem a most unhappy 
event. That a foreign sect, ruled by an Italian 
priest, should attempt openly to control the elec- 
tions of Cincinnati or New York is almost as 
unwise as it was for the Sorbonne to burn print- 
ers, or for the popes to decree death to all read- 
ers of the Bible. We may trust that all liberal 
Roman Catholics will shrink from the dangerous 
policy of their ultramontane leaders, and avoid 
that contest which must otherwise follow with 
the public sentiment of the country in which they 
have found a home. 





VARNISHING DAY. 


‘** VaRNISHING Day” at the National Acade- 
my of Design, of which we give a sketch on 
page 292—when those artists whose pictures 
have been accepted by the Hanging Committee 
are permitted to touch up their works for the last 
time before the Exhibition opens—is the most 
trying period of the year to those who are thus 
interested. The artist has been informed of 
the acceptance of his picture, but not of its posi- 
tion on the walls—for the Hanging Committee 


keep their secrets well; and, if a young man, or | 


one who has been unfortunate before, he enters 
the building on Varnishing Day with forebodings 
of disappointment in his heart, hoping against 
hope to find that his work has been appreciated 
and awarded a position appropriate to its merits. 
But the best places are few, and even very de- 
sirable ones, in respect to light and ‘* the line,” 
are not as numerous as they ought to be; and 
out of three or four hundred exhibitors there 
must be many disappointed ones. They gen- 
erally take their revenge in hearty abuse of the 
luckless Hanging Committee, who have doubt- 
less done the best they could under the circum- 
stances, and who always perform their duty with 
the moral certainty of offending nine-tenths of 
the exhibitors. It is after all a charity to an 
artist to hang a bad picture in a bad position ; it 
gives him a chance to complain that they have 
spoiled it in the hanging. Some of our would- 
be Pre-Raphaelite artists harped on this string 
so long and so loudly that one year the Hanging 
Committee gave them all the best places in the 
galleries. ‘The public were no better satisfied 
than before, and the discomfited Pre-Raphael- 
ites had nothing to say. 





FIGHTING IN CUBA. 

Tue war in Cuba still continues, with varying 
success on either side. It is difficult to gei at 
the true state of affairs in the island. One day 
we have the Spaniards claiming that the revolu- 
tion is morally if not actually subdued, the rebel 
armies disbanded, and their leaders escaping out 
of the country ; and next day we hear, from Cu- 
ban sources, that the revolution is stronger than 
ever, that the Spaniards have been defeated and 
driven back at every point, and will soon be 
compelled to abandon the contest. We suspect 
both stories have a basis of truth. The insurrec- 
tionary districts of Cuba are mountainous, cov- 
ered with forest, destitute of good roads, and 
exceedingly difficult for regular military opera- 
tions. The only war possible is a desultory, guer- 
rilla style of fighting, in which the insurgent has 
always a great advantage over the regular sol- 
dier. Such a battle as the one represented on 
page 293, though desperate and bloody, has no 
effect on the ultimate fortunes of the war. The 
insurgents may be driven from their camp, only 
to gather somewhere else ; the Spaniards may be 
repulsed, only to fall back upon their own lines, 
where the poorly-armed and ill-disciplined in- 
surgents can not follow them, and prepare for a 
renewal of the attack. ‘This sort of warfare may 
go on for years. 








NICHOLAS IL. OF RUSSIA. 


Nicuoras I., as is well known, being but the 
third son of Paul L., seemed i» early years to 
have no chance of the imperial succession. As 
Grand Duke, in the reign of his brother Alex- 
ander, he gave himself up entirely to the admin- 
istration of the army and the study of military 
affairs. ‘The mésalliance, however, of the Grand 
Duke Constantine, the testament of Alexander L., 
and the formal renunciation of Constantine him- 
self of the throne, combined to raise him to the 
imperial dignity. His character, nevertheless, 
was well known before he came to the crown. 
His admiration of Ivan the ‘Terrible was not a 
secret ; and those who remembered Paul I. found 
in him, without the madness, something of the 
imperious tyrannical nature of the father. As 
soon, then, as he assumed the crown, he envi- 
roned himself in an atmosphere of terror. Aft- 
er his death his very portrait terrified those who 
had known him. One of his aids-de-camp, two 
years after his death, at an evening party, during 
a discussion in which he wanted to take part, 
turned the face of his portrait to the wall, say- 
ing, ‘‘I had such fear of the original in my life- 
time, that the copy alone, with its terrible eyes, 
embarrasses me.” 

The relentless fixity of the dull, cold, searching 
eyes of Nicholas was both terrible and strange ; 
he counted upon it as a means of intimidation ; 
and when he used it on his subjects, they were so 
fascinated that they could withhold no secret, 
and were often paralyzed with terror. Fore- 
bodings of the real nature of his character created 
conspiracies in the first days of his reign. In 
suppressing them he showed that he had a soul 
impervious to pity. Among the conspirators 
condemned to be hung was the poet Relieff: he 
was taken the first to the gibbet, the halter was 
placed round his neck, he was launched into 
space, the rope broke, and he fell upon the scaf- 
fold. ‘* Nobody knows how to do any thing in 
Russia,” he said, on getting up; ‘“‘they can't 
even makearope!” In such acase it was thought 
pardon would have been granted to the poet; 
and a messenger was dispatched to the palace to 
ask for the Emperor’s will. He heard the story. 
** Ah! the rope broke! Well, what effect did 
this contact with eternity produce on the spirit 
of the rebel?” ‘He has a brave spirit, Sire.” 
‘* What did he say?” he asked, with a frown. 
He was told. ‘‘ Let them prove to him, then, 
that we can make ropes in Russia.” A great 
Polish nobleman was condemned, for the same 
conspiracy, to serve for life as a private in the 
army, and to go at once to the Caucasus, Nich- 
olas wrote with his own hand on the sentence, 
**On foot.” 

One morning, as the Neva was breaking up, 
the Emperor perceived from one of the windows 
of the Winter Palace a crowd watching a man 
leaping across the masses of floating ice on the 
river toward the opposite bank. He called his 
aid-de-camp. ‘‘ Look at that madman. What 
courage! Go, learn why the maniac risks his 
life in that way.” The aid-de-camp returned. 
‘* Sire, he is a peasant, who has made a bet of 
twenty-five rubles that he will cross the Neva.” 
‘* Let him have twenty-five blows with a stick,” 
said Nicholas; ‘‘a man who risks his life for 
such a wretched sum would be capable of any 
thing for money.” 

The willfulness of his despotic nature could 
not endure that even the theodolite and spirit- 
level should point to any conclusion but such as 
he chose to adopt. When the engineers had 
studied the plans for the railway from St. Pe- 
tersburg to Moscow, they were laid before the 
Emperor, and he was asked which towns he gave 
preference for the passage of the line. For re- 
ply he dipped one of his fingers in the inkstand, 
and drew a straight line from Moscow to St. 
Petersburg on the map of Russia. Engineers 
and ministers all exclaimed that the thing was 
impossible; that the railway would be taken 
through a desert. Nicholas smiled disdainfully, 
and turning to a courtier present—known for 
his obsequiousness to the imperial will—asked 
if he would undertake the task of carrying out 
his plans. The line was made accordingly in 
the trace of this ink-smudge of the Emperor. 
Novgorod, Twer, and other most important 
places were left entirely out the line of route; 
the road was laid through forests and morasses 
and immense solitudes: it cost Russia sixteen 
millions of English pounds sterling, or about 
£32,000 a mile. 

Some weeks after the @pening of the line, a 
new Turkish embassador came to St. Petersburg. 
Nicholas said to Prince Mentsehikoff—who was 
noted for his wit and sarcasm, and who was ac- 
cepted as a sort of licensed jester by the Emper- 
or—‘** What can we show him to astonish him ?” 
after the Turk had looked at every thing with 
Oriental gravity and without a sign of surprise. 
‘*The accounts of Kleinmichel,” said Mentschi- 
koff, ‘‘ for the Nicholas Railway.” 

The very balls of the palace were directed in 
military style and with military precision. At 
the one end of the hall of St. George, the Em- 
peror, on foot and in a general's uniform, stood 
erect beneath the baldaquin, decorated with 
medals of the imperial orders, towering above 
the dignitaries of the court and the diplomatic 
body around him. At a stroke of the bow, given 
by the chief of the orchestra, the dances were 
executed one after the other with a military 
precision. Nicholas, though he did not like 
balls, assisted at those of his court, which he 
wished to be as brilliant as possible, but it was 
with visible bad humor. His majesty sulked 
generally, and spoke no word; and as all the ar- 
istocrucy, as a rule, fashioned its countenance 
after that of its sovereign, the gayety of these 
festivals was something unimaginable. But nev- 
ertheless one must have the air of being amused 
at the same time; such was the rule of the mas- 
ter, So, what with affected gayety and real en- 





nui, these imperial balls were of an indescribable 
character, 

A fault of etiquette was a crime, and if such 
was committed by one of his chamberlains, stil] 
deeper, of course, was its hue. The story of the 
punishment of one unfortunate chamberlain is 
still remembered at St. Petersburg. 

The Emperor was talking with a foreign em- 
bassador, when a chamberlain approached, and 
invited the latter to ‘‘do her Imperial Highness 
the Grand Duchess of Leuchtenberg the honor of 
dancing with her in the next quadrille.” The 
embassador regarded the Emperor with astonish- 
ment, who said, ‘* Go and dance with my daugh- 
ter; we will continue our conversation after 
the quadrille.” As soon as the minister had 
turned his back, Nicholas seized the chamberlain 
by the arm, and said, ‘‘ Animal! stay here.” 
The unfortunate courtier seemed turned to stone 
as the Emperor went on: ‘Triple blockhead! 
In the first place, you might have chosen another 
moment for performing the mission of my daugh- 
ter. In the second place, you gave her a wrong 
title, She is not her Imperial Highness the 
Grand Duchess of Leuchtenberg, but her Impe- 
rial Highness the Grand Duchess Marie Nicolow- 
na. In the third place, it is the princess, hear- 
est thou, who does her partners the honor to 
dance with them.” ‘‘ Pardon, pardon, Sire!” 
cried the chamberlain, with a piteous mien, 
**No; I will be without pity for so gross a 
fault,” said Nicholas, shaking him violently by 
thearm. ‘These are my orders: after the lights 
are out, thou shalt remain here till nine o'clock 
to-morrow morning, and keep on walking up and 
down the room, crying out, Ja dourak! Ja 
dourak! Iam a brute! I am a brute!” The 
unfortunate chamberlain carried out his punish- 
ment with the most religious scrupulousness, 
such was his terror of the possible results of dis- 
obedience. 

More fortunate was a guest of the palace, 
who, though a good dancer, had the misfortune 
to fall down as he danced with the Empress, and 
to draw her with him in his fall. As the unfor- 
tunate dancer took his place behind the chair of 
the Empress, the Emperor walked straight up to 
him with a severe face, and took him by the col- 
lar. The unhappy man wished the earth would 
open below him as the Emperor dragged him off; 
he took him only, however, to a farther corner 
of the room, where stood a porcelain vase with 
powdered chalk at the bottom of it, in which 
Nicholas invited his terrified captive to rub his 
feet. 








BEWARE OF LEAD POISONS 


In the form of liquid washes for the complexion 
or mineral cosmetics that ruin and shorten life. 
There is but one way of removing impurity from 
the complexion, and that is by removing it from 
the blood. ‘This desideratum is achieved by 
taking StaFrorp’s Iron AND SuLPHuR Pow- 
DERS, one element of which infuses new life into 
the torpid circulation, while the other separates 
from the blood the infectious principle which 
causes external eruptions and discolorations, and 
sends them to the surface with the perspiration, 
whence they are ejected through the sieve-lke 
structure of the epidermis. 

Sold by all druggists. 1 Package, 12 Pow- 
ders, $1; 3 Packages, $2 50. Mailed free. 
Money sent at our risk.—Hatt & RuckEL, 218 
Greenwich Street, N. Y. 





Inquire Witnty.—The mouth is like a house to let. 
However pretty it may be externally, it is impossible 
to judge of its merits until you have seen the inside. 
If behind the ruby doors there are plenty of pearl- 
white fixtures, you will exclaim at once, “How bean. 
tiful!” To impart the utmost possible brilliancy, 
there is nothing like fragrant Sozoponr.—[Com.} 


—KKK—mK—le_aevoo_l_l_ll 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Pimples on the Face. 


For Comedones, Black-Worms ot Grubs, Pimply 
Eruptions, and Blotched Disfigurations on the Face, 
use Perry's Comedone and Pimple Remedy. Depot, 
49 Bond Street, N.Y. Sold by all Drnggists. 


For Moth Patches, Freckles, & Tan, 


Use “ Perry’s Moth and Freckle Lotion.” The only 
reliable and harmless remedy known to science. Pre- 
pores by Dr. B. C. PERRY, 49 Bond St., N.Y. Soild 
by Druggists every where. 











THIRTY YEARS is certainly a long enongh time to 

rove the efficacy of any medicine. and that the PAIN 
KILLER is deserving of all its pocgateinee claim for it 
is amply proved by the unparalleled popularity it has 
attained. Itisa SURE and EFFECTIVE remedy. It 
is sold in almost every country in the world, and is be- 
coming more and more popular every year. Its healing 
properties have been fully tested all over the world, 
and it needs only to be known to be prized. 


Sold by all Druggists. [May 7, 1870. 


BAD BOY.—Why?_Did he inherit it? Is 

it from Original Sin? Was it from association 
with evil-disposed persons? Whatever the cause, it 
is well to know what are the developments of the 
person, on phrenological principles, that the best 
meaus may be adopted by which to correct, improve, 
and reform the boy. It is alsu well for adults. Ex- 
aminations daily. See May No, Poreno.oaioar Jour- 
Nal, 30 cents. 'S. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, N. Y. 


Month quaranteed. Sure pay. 
$100 to $250 Wages paid weekly to Agents 
every where, selling our Patent Silver-Mould White- Wire 
Clothes Lines, Busi per t. For fall partic- 
ulars, Grmagp Wine Mitts, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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REMOVAL. 

s, W. GEERY & CO. will remove to southeast 
corner of J4th Street ant Broadway, ist of May. 
Importers and Wholesale and Retail Dealers in Teas, 

Wines, Cigars, and 
CHOICE FAMILY GROCERIES, 

Formerly I. & W. Geery, No. 719 Broadway, 

Established in 1804. New York. 

The selection of Choice Teas and Old Wines has 
been the special business of this house for years. _ 

Constantly on hand, a full assortment of every thing 
appertaining to the Grocery Trade. Catalogues sent 
by mail. Orders will be called for (in the city) every 
morning, if desired. 

Goods shipped to all parts of the country. 


PROSTRATION PLAYED OUT. 


Violent purgatives, emetics, salivants, blistering, 
and bleeding have had their day. 

The sick can no longer be persuaded that the best 
way to cure them is to destroy the little strength that 
disease has left them. é 

Dyspeptics, instead of dosing themselves with epsom 
salts, aloes, colocynth, jalap, and other powerful ca- 
thartics, tone their digestive organs and regulate their 
bowels with Hostetter’s Stomach Bitters. 

Persons of bilious habit, instead of throwing the 
whole glandular system into a state of morbid irrita- 
tion with mercurial poison, seek relief, and find it, in 
the operation of that wholesome vegetable alterative 
upon the disordered liver. 

Nervous sufferers, tremulous, weak, and despondent, 
recruit their shattered energies with a course of the 
great invigorant, and bless the day when the adulter- 
ated liquors of commerce were superseded by a medi- 
cated stimulant perfectly efficient and entirely harm- 
less. 

Travelers by land and sea rejoice in the possession 
of an agreeable corrective, which protects them from 
the evil effects of malaria, from sea-sickness, and from 
the disturbing influences of changes of temperature 
and change of water. 

The weak and debilitated feel their strength return 
and their spirits revive under its bracing, appetizing, 
gently exhilarating action. F 

It is the only stimulant which cautious physicians 
can conscientiously recommend to ladies in delicate 
health, or to the aged and decrepid. 

There is not a city, town, or settlement on the 
American continent where it is not recognized as a 
household remedy and a safeguard againts epidemics ; 
and, in short, whenever there is intelligence, prudence, 
aud common-sense, 


HOSTETTER’S 
STOMACH BITTERS 


is pronounced a standard specific, for which, in the 
whole range of pharmacy, there is no substitute or 
equivalent. 


DO YOUR OWN PRINTING! 


The reputation of the NOV- 
ELTY JOB PRINTING - 
PRESS is thoroughly estab- 
lished, as meeting all the re- 
quirements of a first-class 
press, with which to “do your 
own printing,” and as bein 

second to none for the use 0} 

general Job Printers. Many 
~~ are using them, and 


P J nd them most admirably 
adapted for job work. Many young men have bought 
them, and are doing all the printing for the house 
which employs them, thereby materially adding to 
their salaries. Txacners and ManvracTURERs are 
finding them great aids to their business. Principals 
of Schools are finding them very useful assistants ; 
and boys are finding them a never-failing source of 
instruction, pleasure, and profit. Most lads of fourteen, 
with one of these presses and a few dollars’ worth of 
material, are perfectly capable of doing all the print- 
ing for their father’s business, and will be thereby 
cuining instruction. Prices of Presses, $15, 
$30, $32, $50. Send for full descriptive illustra- 
ted circular, with testimonials from all parts of the 
country, and specimens of plain and colored printing 
done on the press, and specimen sheets of types, cuts, 
&c., to BENJ. O. Woops, Manufacturer, 351 
Feperat St., Boston, Mass., dealer in évery descrip- 
tion of printing materials; or to the following Agents: 
Cc. C. THURSTON, No. 16 College Place, New York; 
KELLY, HOWELL, & LUDWIG, 917 Market St., Phil- 
alelphia, Pa,; A. C. KELLOGG, 68 West Van Buren 
St., Chicago, IIL 


Miss LOUISA M. ALCOTT’S BOOKS. 


LITTLE WOMEN, 2 vols.; AN OLD-FASHIONED 
GIRL, and HOSPITAL SKETCHES, in four volumes. 
Price $1 50 per volume. These books are having an 
enormous sale, nearly one hundred thousand volumes 
having been called for. What is the reason of this 
great success? It is because they are fresh, natural, 
vivacious, and appeal to the heart feelings and home 
feelings of all classes. The Boys and Girls to whom 
the author introduces us are the actual boys and girls 
of every-day life. Speaking of ‘‘An Old-Fashioned 
Girl,” the Sunday-School Times says: * It deserves and 
should have a reading in the homes of rich and poor 
all over the land.” 

These books may be had of all booksellers, or will 
be mailed, postpaid, by the publishers, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, 
BOSTON. 


OOSEW’S FIFTY-CENT OPERAS for 

the piano-forte, solo, complete, with overture, &c., 
48 to 80 pages, fifty cents each :—Der Freischutz, Figa- 
ro, William Tell, Grand Duchess, Norma, Crown Dia- 
monds, Masanielo, Domino Noir, Fidelio, Sonnambula, 
Don Pasquale, Lucrezia, Martha, Zampa, Robert le Di- 
able, Don Juan, Barber of Seville, Crispino, Ballo in 
Maschera, Trovatore, Traviata, &c. To be had of all 
music and book sellers. Catalogues free. 

BOOSEY & CO., No. 4 Bond St., N. Y. 

Removed from 644 Broadway. 


‘REMEDY FOR PIMPLES. 


To all who desire it the undersigned will mail (free), 
on receipt of 6c. stamp, the recipe and full directions 
for preparing and using a Genuine Vegetable Balm that 
will immediately remove Pimples, Freckles, Blotches 
Tan, Black-Worms, and all eruptions and impurities o 
the skin, leaving the same clear, with a healthy glow. 

He will also send (free) instructions for producing a 
growth of hair on a bald head or smooth face. 

The above can be obtained by return mail, by ad- 
dressing F. W. TRUER, Chemist, 

113 Broadway, New York. 








































































HE JAPANESE CORN FILE removes corns with- 
out pain. Price 25c. Sold at all drug and shoe stores. 
Trade =e and samples mailed free on oy of 
Price by the Japanrsx Coen Fixe Co., 34 Pine St., N.Y. 
5000 AGENTS WANTED.—Samples sent 
free, with terms to clear from $5 to $10 
per day. Two entirely new articles, salable as flour. 
Address N. H. WHITE, Newark, N. J. 
STEEL SHIRT COLLAR, pens enameled white 
(English), 50c.; American, o White, $1. Mailed 





On receipt of price. HENRY GUY, 79 Nassau St. 
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The celebrated IMITATION GOLD HUNTING 
WATCHES, “Collins Metal” (Improved Oroide).— 
These justly-celebrated Watches have been so thor- 
oughly tested during the last four years, and their re 
utation for time and as imitations of Gold Watches is 
s0 well established as to require no recommendations. 
Prices : —Full-Jeweled Patent Levers, $15, equal in ap- 
pearance and for time to gold ones costing $150. Those 
of extra fine finish, $20, equal to $200 on ones. We 
are also making an extra heavy and extra fine watch, 
full-jeweled patent lever, equaling in appearance a $260 
gold watch. For these magnificent watches we charge 
only $25. All our watches fully guaranteed by special 
certificate. All our watches are in hunting cases, gents’ 
and ladies’ sizes. Chains, Collins Metal, $2 to $8. Also, 
all kinds of Jewelry, equal to gold, at one-tenth the 

»rice, 

The Collins Metal is the best. imitation of gold we 
have seen.— JN. Y. Tribune. 

_The goods of C. E. Collins & Co. have invariably 
given satisfaction.—N. ¥. Times. 

One of the $20 Watches is worn in our office, and we 
have no ~ an in recommending them.—Pomeroy’s 

mocra 


TO CLUBS.—Where Six watches are ordered at one time, we send a Seventh watch free. Goods sent bv 
express to all parts of the United States, to be paid for on delivery. 





LT. STEWART & C0, | 'rRurr” baeserver 


are offering, 
IN ALL THE VARIOUS DEPARTMENTS 


of their 
RETAIL ESTABLISHMENT, 
UNUSUAL ATTRACTIONS 
IN PRICE, QUALITY, 
AND STYLES OF GOODS, 
JUST RECEIVED PER LATE STEAMERS, 
as well as from the recent large auction sales, 


To which they respectfully request the attention 
of their customers and the public. 





BROADWAY, 4TH AVE., 9TH AND 
10TH STREETS. 


N° OPEN. 
Novelties for 
THE CPaane SEASON, 


n 
FRENCH TRIMMINGS, 
(ECUMENICAL SATIN TRIMMINGS, 
CREPE DE CHENE FRINGES, 
FEATHER AND QUILL FRINGES, 
MOSS TRIMMINGS IN ALL COLORS, 
CROCHET GIMP, FRINGES, AND LOOPS. 


Also, 
FRENCH FLOWERS AND RIBBONS, 
STRAW GOODS, LACES, 
ILLUSIONS, CREPES, 
SATINS, AND VELVETS. 
Fresh Arrivals by nearly every Steamer. 
POPULAR PRICES. 


FREDERICK LOESER, 
279 Fuiron Sreeet, Brooklyn, L. I. 


N. B.—Any of the above goods will be seut by ex- 
press, C.O.D., to parties residing at a distance, and the 
same care bestowed in selection as if they were pres- 
ent at our counter, 


A GREAT OFFER, 


HORACE WATERS, No. 481 Broadway, N. Y., 


Will dispose of ONE HUNDRED PIANOS, MELO- 
DEONS, and ORGANS, of six first-class makers, at 








until paid; the same to let, and rent money sepues 
n the 


a superb engraving, “ Evangeline,” 146 by 2 feet, 
gratis. 30,000 circulation. oney refunded to all who 
ask it, It is wide-awake, fearless, truthful. Try it 
now. 75 cts.a year. Specimens FREE, 
Address “BANNER,” Hinsdale, N. H. 








All Deformities anently cured by Dr. J. P. MANN, 
No. 183 West 41st St., New York. Send for Circular. 


OT peat et Acents to sell a thoroughly good do- 
meatic article, wanted in every family. No com- 
petition. Exclusive territory given. Business very 
pleasant. Agents have sold 3 doz., netting $30 profit 
perday. One sold 350 in a small town, another 1000 in 
5 towns, another $1 in calling on 33 families. Cost of 
outfit, $8. No danger of imposition. Best of references 

iven. Send for circular, to 102 Washington Street, 

ston, Mass. LITTLEFIELD & DADiE. 





Country Newspapers, Dollar Stores, 
or Gift Enterprises, who wish a Premium Picture, we 
offer choice of several Steel-plate Engravings by French 
artists. Wil! furnish the pictures or sell the plate at 
a bargain. HASKINS & CO.,36 Beekman St., N. Y. 


DIABETIC FLOUR. 
Prepared Flour of Bran, for making 
Biscuit for the Diabetic and Dyspeptic. 
JOHN W. SHEDDEN, Pharmacist, 
363 Bowery, Corner 4th St., New York. 


—HOW MADE FROM CIDER, 
VINEGAR, WINE, Molasses, ar Sorghum, in 
10 hours, without using =. For circulars, address 

F. Il. SAGE, . Vinegar Maker, Cromwell, Conn. 


¢ er Month guaranteed. Agents wanted 
200 fh every County in the U. 8.,to sell Buck's 
urglar Alarm. Price $5. Sells on sight. Address 
G.H.BECKER & CO., 482 North 3d St., Philad’a, Pa, 
GENTS WANTED—SAMPLES FREE.—$30 TO 
$60 per week guaranteed to either sex. Goods new, 

and as staple as flour. Send 6c. for return postage. 
D. S. LININGTON, 88 South Halsted St., Chicago. 


90 A DAY! Business new. For circulars and sam- 
§ ples, address J.C. RAND & CO., Biddeford, Me. 




















Cc. E. COLLINS & CO., No. 335 Broadway, New York. 











The above cut represents an improved apparatus for 
Preserving by Steam, Fruits, Vegetables, &c.; 
an arrangement regarded by scientific judges as the 
most complete for that purpose ever offered to the 

ublic. Its construction is perfectly simple and easy 
omanage. Six or more jars can in as many minutes 
be preserved, with one-fourth the labor and fuel usu- 
ally required by any other process. The fruits retain 
all their Solidity, Flavor & Beauty, requiring 
no sugar, unless preferred. Asa practical fruit-packer, 
the inventorspeaks advisediy. When perfect jars are 
used (those represented in the cut, with Masen’s 
Union and Standard, are re, b 


anteed ! ice 0 ers:—Single pipe, $3; 
two pipes, $4; four pipes, $5; six pipes, $6. : 

Liberal arrangements e with the trade and 
good canvassers. For iculars, 





FOR EUROPEAN TRAVELERS. 


HARPER'S HAND-BOOK FOR TRAVELLERS IN 
EUROPE AND THE EAST. Being a Guide 
through France, Belgium, Holland, Germany, Aus- 
tria, Italy, Egypt, Syria, Turkey, Greece, Switzer- 
land, Tyrol, Russi: ehest. Sweden, Spain, and 
Great Britain and Ireland. With a Railroad Map 
corrected up to 1869. By W. Pemproxr Ferree. 
Revised Edition: Eighth Year. Large 12mo, Leath- 
er, Pocket-Book Form, $7 50. 

HARPER'S PHRASE-BOOK; or, Hand-Book of 
Travel Talk for Travellers and Schools. Being a 
Guide to Conversations in English, French, German, 
and Italian, on a new and Improved Method. In- 
tended to accompany “Harper's Hand-Book for 
Travellers.” By 1 Pempnroke Ferriver. Assisted 
by Professors of Heidelberg University. With con- 
cise and explicit Rules for the Pronunciation of the 
aon Languages. Square 4to, Flexible Cloth, 

Pustisury sy HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yor. 

tw Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 

United States, on receipt of the price. 


— ROGERS’ 
GROUPS OF STATUARY. 


These groups, suitable for wedding 

resents or ornament, will be deliver- 
ed, with all express charges prepaid, 
at any point east of the Mississippi, 
on receipt of the price, viz., from $10 to 
$25. Send for illustrated Catalogue and 
‘NNR Price-List,to JOHN ROGERS, 
Taking the Oath. 212 Fifth Ave., New York. 


* ETTER THAN GOLD”? is the NEW 
“GOLDEN PEN.” Absolutely non-corrosive 
—indestructible, Sixaie pens, often last, in constant 
use, six months. Equal to Gold. Made from new met- 
al. Warranted to give satisfaction. Agents, Peddlers, 
&c., clear $30 a week with them. Neatly put ap, 12 in 
abox Price only 25 cents; 12 boxes, $2 00, postpaid. 
Address the sole proprietors, 
GOLDEN PEN CO., Hinsdale, N. H. 
EVERY MAN HIS OWN PRINTER, 
With one of our presses, and the material accom- 
panying it, every man can do his own printing, thus 
saving much time and expense. Circulars containing 
full information about these Presses, prices, recom- 
mendations, &c., mailed free on application. Speci- 
men-books of types, cuts, borders, &c., &c., 10 cents. 
ADAMS PRESS CO., 53 Murray Street, New York. 


FOWLE’S PILE AND HUMOR CURE. 
Warranted a perfect CURE for all kinds of PILES, 
LEPROSY, SCROFULA, SALT-RHEUM, DYSPEP- 
SIA, CATARRH, and all diseases of the SKIN and 
BLOOD. Entirely vegetable. In case of failure, 
please send and get your money. No failures for 12 
years. Over 16,000 Certificates on hand Hi. D. 
FOWLE, Chemist, Boston. Sold every where. 
$1 a Bottle. Send for Circulars. 


pMKMEY (caTING CHINE 
H SY, wit NINES 
FOR FAMILY USE — simple, cheap, reliable. Knits 
Every thing. AGENTS WANTED. Circular and sam- 


le stocking FREE. Address HINKLEY KNITTING 
MACHINE CO., Bath, Me., or 176 Broadway, N. Y. 


BIG PROFITS to Agents on a new IIlustra- 





ted Book. Send stamp for circulars. 
J.B. BURR & CO., Hartford, Conn. 


BOOK .—Agents sell 100 per week. Price 
NEW $5. Address L. STEBBINS, Hartford, Ct. 


‘ A DAY! 40 new articles for Agents. 
$25 Samples sent free. H. B. SHAW, Alfred, Me. 


ATCHi free and $30 a day sure, and no hum- 
bug. Address LATTA & CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


oy A WEEK naid agents in a new business. 
$60 Address SACO NOVELTY CO., Saco, Me. 


D. WILSON & CO., 397 Pearl St., N. Y., far- 
W. nish Printing Ink fur Harper's Weekly and Bazar, 








HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


THE PERIODICALS WHICH THE HARPERS 
PUBLISH ARE ALMOST IDEALLY WELL 
EDITED. — The Nation, N. ¥. 
sceeeeniensnctntilifpiceespsassteensaney 
“A complete Pictorial History of the Times.” 


Harper’s Weekly. 


Harper's Weexty is an illustrated record of, and 
a commentary upon all the important events of the 
time. Due attention is also given to topics of especial 
and local interest. The best artists in the country are 
constantly engaged in the department of Illustration, 
and the Publishers are also largely indebted to photog- 
raphers in all the large cities of America, Sevenk, 
and the East for prompt and valuable contributions. 

_As a Literary Journal, Harper's Weex.y is recog- 
nized as the only illustrated newspaper which has 
ever succeeded in establishing and maiutaiuing a 
claim to pre-eminence. 

The Editorial matter of Harrer's Werxry coneti- 
tutes one of its most prominent features; it includes 
weekly articles upon National Politics, Finance, Com- 
merce, and Miscellaneous topics. 

In No. 673, for November 20, was commerced the 
new story ‘‘MAN AND WIFE,” by Wiixte Coutts, 
the Author of “The Woman in White,” “ No Name,” 
“Armadale,” and “The Moonstone.” Subscribers re- 
mitting $4 00 for each single subscription will be fur- 
nished with the Wrexiy Som the commencement of 
this story to the close of 1870, 


Published Weekly, with profuse Tllustrations. ° 








The young lady who buys a single number of Har 
penr’s Bazar is made a subscriber for 
life.—N. ¥. Bvening Post. 


Harper’s Bazar. 


A REPOSITORY OF 


FASHION, PLEASURE, AND INSTRUCTION. 


Harper's Bazar has gained a success the most rap- 
id and wonderful ever known in the annals of journal- 
ism, and is recognized as the best and most attractive 
family paper ever issued. As an illustrated chronicler 
of Fashion it is without a rival in this country. ..By a 
special arrangement, involving great expense, with 
the publishers of the Berlin Bazar—the leading jour- 
nal of fashion in Europe—its fashion-plates are pab- 
lished in New York simultaneously with their appear- 
ance in Berlin and Paris. 

A large portion of the Bazar is every week devoted 
to instructive and entertaining reading-matter—Sto- 
ries, Poems, Biographical Sketches, and Gossip. The 
Editorial articles are always spicy, and cover every 
on of social interest. No effort and no expense 
will be spared to permanently secure for this journal 
the victory which it has won so rapidly, and which it 
8o well deserves, 

In the Number for April 16 was commenced “ The 
Cryptogram,” a serial story of thrilling interest, by 
the Author of “‘ Cord and Creese,” ** The Dodge Club,” 
&c., profusely illustrated. 

Published Weekly, with profuse Illustrations. 
= 





The most popular Monthly in the world.—. Y. Ob- 
éerver. 
The Best Monthly Periodical, not in this country alone, 
but in the English language.—T'he Press, Phila. 


j - 
Harper’s Magazine. 
The May Number completes the Fortieth Vol. of Han- 

rer'’s Macazinz. Ite success hitherto—unrivaled by 
that ofany othermonthly periodical in Europe or Amer- 
ica—has been due to the popular character and variety 
of its contents; to the enterprise of ite Publishers in 
securing for its pages, at any cost, the best literary 
contributions of English and American writers; to 
its profusely illustrated articles of Travel and Explo- 
ration ; to the promptness, authenticity, and popular 
treatment of its papers upon scientific subjects, upou 
the mechanical as of the age, and oon 
current topics; and to the variety and interest of its 
special Editorial Departments—to which recently a 
new one has been added, viz., the Monthly Scientific 
Record. The elements upon which the past success 
of the Magazine has depended will still continue to be 
its leading characteristics ; and ite Publishers are con- 
fident that with increased attention to the wants ef 
the reading public they will be able to evhance even 
its present popularity. 

Harver'’s Macazine contains from fifty toone hund- 
red per cent. more matter than any similar periodical 
issued in the English language. Thus the ample space 
at the disposal of its Publishers will enable them to 
treat fully of all the topics embraced in their plan. 

The Publishers fee] themselves warranted in asking 
and anticipating for the fature a continuance of the 
favor which has been accorded to their enterprise in 
the past. 

Published Monthly, with profuse Illustrations. 





TERMS for HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and : 
BAZAR. 


Harrrn's Macazuve, One Year...... $4 00 

Harrer’s Weexiy, One Year...... 400 

Harren's Bazan, One Year...... 4 00 
Harper's Macazine, Harren's Wegxey, and Harrer's 

Bazar, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or any 

two for $7 00. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Magazine 24 cents a year, for the Werxiy or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Magazine, or 20 cents for 
the Wrrxiy or Bazan, to prepay the United States 
postage. s 

The Volumes of the Macazine commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the carrent Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. . 

The Volumes of the Wreexry and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

When the subscriber's addreas is to be changed, 
both the old and new one must be given. It is not 
necessary to give notice of discontinuance. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harrer & Brorurnse is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 





Teema ror Apvertistne 1x Harper's Pentoproara. 
Harper's Macazine.— Whole Page, $250; Half Page, 
$125 ; Quarter Page, $70—each insertion ; or, for a less 
space, $1 50 per Line, each insertion, 
Harper's Weekly.—Inside Pages, $1 50 per Line; 
Outside Page, $2 00 per Line—each insertion, 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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ROMAN CATHOLICS DISGRACING THEMSELVES. 


** Miss Epirn O’Gormay, the well-known lecturer, suffered severe violence at the hands of 


a furious mob in Madison, N. J., on Friday evening, April 15. 


Madison is the seat of the Ro- 


man Catholic Convent in which Miss O'Gorman first connected herself with the sisterhood as 


a nun 


nun, 


Miss O'Gorman has renounced the faith, and now lectures on her experience while a 
On Friday evening she delivered a lecture entitled ‘The Romish Priesthood.’ A great 


crowd gathered outside the hall, and though no disturbance was made during the lecture, at its 
conclusion, when Miss O’GorMAN was passing from the hall to the carriage in waiting, an as- 


sault was made upon her. 


her carriage and escort. 


the mob and an objective point in Miss O’GorMAN. 


The crowd yelled madly, and were about to tear the lecturer from 
Curses, disgraceful language, and all kinds of abuse found authors in 


A pistol was discharged as the carriage 


rolled off, but the shot passed over her head, leaving her unharmed. As the lecturer was borne 
to the Methodist parsonage the mob surrounded the house, and again would have assaulted her 


if a 


known.”’— The 


One Million Acres of 


F° SALE, at $3 per 


ae 2 


Sun. 


body-guard of Drew Seminary students had not prevented. 


The leaders of the mob are 





Choice lowa Lands 


cre and upward for cash, or on credit by the Towa Batilroad Land Co. 


Railroads already built throngh the Lands, and on all sides of them. Great inducements to settlers. 


Send 


‘ for our free Pamphlet. 
bri: 


what it will cost; 





Company furnish at from $250 to $4000, ready to set up. 


It gives prices, terms, location: tells who should come West, what they should 
gives plans and elevations of 18 different styles of ready-made houses, which the 


Maps sent if desired. Address 


Ww. W. WALKER, Vice-President, 


The Perfect Street and Depot 
Lamp.—The Lamp offered by this Com- 
pany has been brought to a degree of Per- 
FRCrION not equaled by any other Lam 

4 in the market. It is the Cheapest, Hand- 

somes, Most Durable, Most Difficult to In- 

ure and Most Easy to Repair, Most Easily 

Lighted, and Most Economical Street Lamp 

n the world in every respect. IN 

USE IN OVER 300 TOWNS AND CIT- 

IES. Send for Descriptive Pamphlet and 

Price-Lists. 

THE HEATH & SMITH WDF°G CO., 

Portiand, Conn. 
SaLesrooms: 44 MURRAY STREET, New York 

City; 52 RANDOLPH STREET, Chicago, Il. 

N & HAGERTY, Baltimore, Md. ; 

, 20 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


used 
1 t 








Agents: K 
CHAS. E. A 

Ladies Desire what Men Admire, 
And this littie thing is beanty. What do we say is 
beautiful? A transparent complexion and a luxuriant 
head ofhair. What will produce these? Hagan’s Mag- 
nolia Balm will make any lady of thirty appear but 
twenty; and Lyon’s Kathairon will keep every hair in 
and make it grow like the April grass. It 
prevents the hair from turning gray, eradicates Dan- 
druff, and is the finest Hair Dressing in the world, and 
at only half ordinary cost. If you want to get rid of 
Sallowness, Pimples, Ring-marks, Moth Patches, &c., 
don’t forget the Magnolia Balm, ladies. 


ENOCH MORGAN’S SONS’ 


SAPOLIO 


CLEANS, 
POLISHES, 
AND 18 
A CHEAPER & BETTER 
THAN SOAP. 
Lepot, 711 Washington Strcet, New York. 


THE BLEES PATENT 
NOISELESS, LINK - MOTION, LOCK - STITCH 


SEWING MACHINE 


Challenges the world in perfection of work, strength 

and beauty of stitch, durability of construction and 

rapidity of motion. : ° 
Call 2nd examine; and, for agencies and cirenlars, 


apply at 622% BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


its place, 





G ul rA RISTS, send for a catalogue of the latest 
— - ‘iter Music. Ilinstrated Catalogue sent free to | 
any address, W.L. Haynen, 120 Tremont St., Boston. 


PRANG’S CHROMOS. 


we r KEN b+ ul pe — “Ro-Peep,” “Queen of the 
oods,” “ First Lesson in Music.” For sg 
Art Stores throughont the world. ei de ‘ 





Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 





WEBR ADDING MACHINE. 


In the first year of its introduc- 
tion has made itself an established success. In accu- 
racy—mechanical—its labor-saving qualities are seen 
at a oa A child can operate it. Lumber yards 
find it indispensable in tallying. Guaranteed to do 
all claimed for it. Price $8 and $10. Sent on receipt 
of price, or by express, C.O. D. Cirgulars, containing 
full description and testimonials, sent on application. 
Agents wanted in every city and county. Address 

E. P. DUTTON & CO., 713 Broadway, N. Y. 





THE PARLOR 
__ AIR TARGET PISTOL, 


Flawley's Pat., June 1, 1869. 


No dirt, dust, nor dan- 
ger; usescompressed air. No cost for ammu- 
nition; from one charging it shoots from five 
to ten shots, from thirty to fifty feet, accu- 
. rate as any pistol. A great favorite with la- 
dies and gentlemen for practice and amusement. 
Price $350. Sent by mail on receipt of price and 
$1 35 for postage, or by express, C. O. D., and charges. 
Acents WANTED. P. C. GODFREY, 
119 Nassau St., Room 4, New York. 





ICROSCOPES for Scientific and Popular In- 
vestigations. Illustrated Price-List forwarded 
to any address. 
ppAer LANTERNS, Stereopticons, Dissolv- 
ing-View Apparatus, for Public Exhibitions, &c. 
Illustrated Cataloque forwarded to any address. 
T. H. McALLISTER, Optician, 49 Nassau St., N.Y. 


CLOVERINE 


Maintains its 


pre eminence on the Ladies’ Toilet 
Tables, over al 


other Cleansers, for removing DIRT 


; and GREASE from Gloves, Silks, Satins, Velvets, &c. 
In bottles, at 18 and 25 cents. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


$20 A DAY to MALE AND FEMALE 
Agents to introduce the BUCKEYE $20 SHUTTLE 
SEWING MACHINES. Stitch alike on both sides, 
and is the only LICENSED SHUTTLE MACHINE 
sold in the United States for less than $40. All others 
are infringements. and the seller and user are liable 
to prosecution and imprisonment. Ovrrit Frer. 
Address W. A. HENDERSON & CO.., Cleveland, O. 
FFICE OF THE ST. LOUIS AND ST. 
O JOSEPH RAILROAD COMPANY. an 
Sr. Josern, Mo., April 16, 1870. 
The coupons on the First Mortgage Bonds of the St. 
Lonis and St. Joseph Railroad Company, due May 1, 
1870, will be paid in gold on presentation on and after 
May 1, 1870, at the Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company. 
in the city of New York, free of Government tax. F 
L. M. LAWSON, President. 


FISHERMEN! 


/TWINES and NETTING, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, 


t3™ Send for Price-List.} Baltimore, Md. 





RS WEEKLY. 
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BISHOP & REIN, 
JEWELERS, 
Under Fifth Avenue Hotel, New York, 
OFFER FOR SALE 
DIAMONDS, EMERALDS, PEARLS, CAMEOS, 
Roman, Florentine, and Byzantine 
MOSAICS, 


and other 
FINE JEWELRY and SILVERWARE. 
WATCHES ofall the principal makers. Sole Agents 
of M. F. Dent & Co. (Watchmakers to the Queen), 33 


Cockspnr Street, London. 
We call particular attention to our fine assortment of 


CORAL JEWELRY. 


ROMAN 


SASHES, SCARFS, AND TIES, 
GENUINE GOODS, 





OPEN TO-DAY, 





637 BROADWAY. 
Now in Use! Geo. A. Prince 
/ 
a delivered in any part of the 
United States reached by Ex- 
Send for Price-Lists and Circulars. 
Address GEO. A. PRINCE & CO., Buffalo, N- Y., 


AT 
& Co."s ORGANS and 
press (where they have no Agent), free of charge, 
or GEO. A. PRINCE & CO., Chicago, IIl. 


UNION ADAMS & CO., 





» 





| All persons in Delicate Health who need 
a laxative, corrective, anti-febrile, or anti-bilions med- 
icine are advised to use Tarrant’s Errervescent 
Sevrzer Aprrient, and for this reason: It removes 
all acrid matter from the bowels and regulates the 


strength. 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. EVERY. WHERE. 








_ PorraK & Son, Mannf'rs of Genu- 
ine Meerschanm Goods. Stores: 519 
Broadway, under St. Nicholas Hotel, 
& 27 John St., middle ofblock. Send 
for new wholesale or retail circular 
to Letter-Box 5846. Repairing and 
Boiling also done. 








Advertisements (Gun's Index to), for Next of Kin, 
Chancery Heirs, Legatees, and cases of Unclaimed 
Money, since 1600. Price 60 cents. 

JOHN HOOPER & CO., 41 Park Row, New York. 


BLUNT & CO., 179 Water St., N. ¥. 


| QURVEYING INSTRUMENTS. 
| 





First Quality only. At Very Low Prices. 


Pricer -List Sent Free. 





secretions and excretions, without impairing the | 





National Architect. 


1000 Working Drawings, 
TWELVE DOLLARS, Postpaid. 


Woodward's 








Gro. E. Woonwarp, Publisher, 
191 Broadway, New York. 
Illustrated Priced Catalogue of 
= books on Architecture mailed 
ree. 


The New Books of the Spring, 


TUBLISUED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


G@™ Sent by Mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE for MAY, 1870. 
“The most popular Monthly in the world.—\. Y. 
Observer. “a 


MEMOIR OF THE Rev. JOHN SCUDDER, M_D., 
Thirty-six Years Missionary in India. By Rev. J. 
B. Watersvry, D.D. With Portraits of Dr. Scud- 
der and Wife. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


BAFFLED; or, Michael Brand's Wrong. A Novel. 
By Jutta Gopparn, Author of ‘Joyce Dormer’s 
Story,” “The Search for the Gral,” &c. Illustrated. 
8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


TOM BROWN'S SCHOOL DAYS. By An Op Boy. 
New Edition. With numerous Illustrations by Ar- 
thur Hughes and Sidney Prior Hall. 8vo, Paper, 
50 cents. me 

SELF-HELP; with Illustrations of Character, Con- 
duct, and Perseverance. By Samven Smitrs, An- 
thor of ‘The Life of the Stephensons,” ‘ History 
of the Huguenots," &c. A Revised and Enlarged 
Edition. 12mo, Cloth, $1 00. 


BAZAR BOOK OF DECORUM. The Care of the 
Person, Manners, Etiquette, and Ceremonials. 
16mo, Toned Paper, Cloth, Beveled Edges, $1 00. 


DEBENHAM'S VOW. A Novel. By Amrtta B. Ep- 
warps, Author of “Barbara's History,” “Half a 
Million of Money,” ‘ Miss Carew,” &c., &c. Illus- 
trated. Svo, Paper, 75 cents. 


AMERICAN CIVIL WAR. History of the American 
Civil War. By Joun W. Drarrr, M.D., LL.D., Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry and Physiology in the Univer- 
sity of New York. In Three Vale. Vol. III. just 
ready. 8vo, Cloth, $3 50 per vol. 


A BRAVE LADY. By the Author of “John Halifax, 
Gentleman,” &c. With Ilustrations, 8vo, Paper, 
$1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 


CYCLOPADIA OF BIBLICAL, THEOLOGICAL, 
anp ECCLESIASTICAL LITERATURE. By Rev. 
Joun M‘Crrytook, D.D., and James Strrone, §.T.D. 
With Maps and numerous Illustrations. To be com- 

leted in about Six Volumes, Royal Svo, of about 
e Thonsand Pages each. Vols. 1, IL, and III., 
pts re Lary Letters A to G, are now ready. The 
remaining Volumes are in progress. Price, per Vol- 
by’ Cloth, $5 00; Sheep, 00; Half Morocco, 





} 


SKETCHES OF CREATION: a Popular View of 
some of the Gr: Conclusions of the Sciences in 
reference to the History of Matter and of Life. To- 
gether with a Statement of the Intimations of Sci- 

the Primordial Condition and the 





ence respecting 

Ultimate Destiny of theEarth and the Solar System. 
By Avexaxper Wikscne.t, LL.D., Professor of Ge- 
glory. o> and Botany in ,the University of 
Mic gan, and Director of the State Geological Sur- 
vey. ith Illustrations. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 


THE UNKIND WORD, and Other Stories. By the 
Author of “John Halifax, Gentleman,” &c., &c. 
T2mo, Cloth, $150. * 


THE ANDES AND THE AMAZON; or, Across the 
Continent of South America. By Jamrs Onton, © 
M.A., Professor of Natural History in Vassar Col- 
lege, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., and Corresponding Mem 
ber of the Academy of Natural Sciences, Philadels 
phia. With a New Map of Equatorial America az 
numerous Illustrations. Crown Svo, Cloth, $2 00. 


JOURNAL OF THE PRINCE OF WALES'S VISIT 
TO THE EAST. Journal of a Visit to Egypt, Con- 
stantinople, the Crimea, Greece, &c., in the Snite of 
the Prince and Princess. of Wales. By the Hon. 
Mrs. WinuraM Grey. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


GARIBALDI’S NOVEL. The Rule of the Monk ; or, 
Rome in the Nineteenth Century. By General Gar- 
TRatvr. Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 









